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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace ,  describe  and 
analyze  trade  between  Canada  and  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean, 
and  to  assess  the  importance  of  trade  in  the  economy  of  both 
regions  with  special  emphasis  on  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean 
trade  in  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  The 
study  describes  some  of  the  barriers  to  increase  trade  between 
the  two  partners  and  analyzes  the  prospects  for  the  future  of 
The  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 
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CHAPTER  I 


HISTORY  OF  CANADA-COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN  TRADE 


The  importance  to  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  of 
Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  has  been  brought  into  sharp  focus 
recently  with  the  meeting  of  the  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  Conference 
at  Ottawa  in  July,  1966,  and  with  the  publication  by  Professors  Kari  Levitt 
and  Alister  McIntyre,  of  a  monograph  entitled  Canada-West  Indies  Economic 
_Relations . ^  Recognition  of  the  present  significance  and  long  term  potential 
in  this  trade  is  attested  to  by  the  continuing  studies  being  carried  out 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  West  Indies.* 2 

A  few  years  ago  Sir  Harold  Mitchell  stated  that  ”in  our  efforts 
to  achieve  world  equilibrium  we  have  to  take  account  of  the  Caribbean  as 
one  of  the  unstable  areas”. 3  Many  West  Indians  will  take  issue  with  the 
unfortunate  choice  of  the  word  "unstable”,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  Cuba  and  some  Latin  American  countries,  the  British 
Caribbean  has  been  one  of  the  most  politically,  economically  and  socially 

^Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Canada-West  Indies  Economic 
Relations  (Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada  and  Centre  for 
Developing  Area  Studies,  McGill  University,  November  1967). 

2Studies  are  being  conducted  at  present  at  the  following 
universities:  Dalhousie  University,  Nova  Scotia;  Mount  Allison  University, 
New  Brunswick;  McGill  University,  Quebec;  The  University  of  the  West  Indies, 
Jamaica. 

^Sir  Harold  Mitchell,  Europe  in  the  Caribbean  (London:  W.  &  R. 
Chambers  Ltd.,  1963),  P.  XI. 
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stable  regions  in  the  world.  West  Indians  may  point  out  that  the  stability 
of  the  territories  has  allowed  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  even  Britain 
to  by-pass  the  region,  and  to  concentrate  their  economic  aid  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Nevertheless,  since  the  term  "Caribbean”  is  sometimes  used  to 
include  the  British  Caribbean  as  well  as  Latin  America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  there  is  no  doubt  the  word  "unstable"  may  not  be 
so  unfortunate  a  choice  as  at  first  appeared. 

Sir  Harold  suggests  that  "to  appraise  the  situation  with  its 
hopes  and  its  potential  dangers,  an  historical  approach  is  essential,  for 
only  by  some  understanding  of  the  past  can  the  present  be  interpreted  and 
assessed".^  In  light  of  Sir  Harold’s  suggestion  I  will  attempt  to  assess 
the  problems  of  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade.  I  will  consider  the 
latter  both  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  terms .  Following  this  I  will 
formulate  policy  proscriptions  to  guide  future  trading  relations  between 
the  two  regions. 

In  1915  Watson  Griffin, 5  a  Canadian  Special  Trade  Commissioner 

wrote: 

The  value  of  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  Canada 
cannot  be  calculated  by  simply  counting  the  imports  of 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  The  natural  resources  and 
wealth  producing  capacity  of  these  colonies  have  yet  to 
be  developed.  They  are  capable  of  supporting  many  times 
their  present  population  and  the  trade  of  the  future 
will  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  today.  But  if 


4-Ibid. ,  P.  XI. 

^Watson  Griffin,  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies:  Report  on 
The  Possibilities  of  Trade  Under  the  Preferential  Tariff  Agreement 
(Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1915). 
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Canadians  wait  until  these  colonies  have  been  fully 
developed  and  their  trade  established  in  other 
channels  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  divert  it  to 
Canada.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.® 

Griffin1 s  findings  and  recommendations  are  still  applicable 

today.  They  have  not  lost  their  importance,  meaning,  or  urgency  with 

the  years.  If  anything,  the  years  have  vindicated  Griffin,  for  the 

same  theme  in  different  words  have  been  reiterated  by  the  Honourable 

Paul  Martin,  a  former  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  in  an 

address  to  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 

Affairs,  May  24th,  1966: 

The  relation  that  we  hope  to  develop  with  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  will  not  be  one  that  can  be 
measured  solely  by  formal  agreements  or  treaties, 
although  there  may  be  a  place  for  such  agreements. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  looking  to  the  July 
Conference  as  a  means  of  defining,  once  and  for 
all,  Canada1 s  relation  with  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  countries.  We  consider  it  rather  as  a 
first  stage  in  what  must  be  a  continuing  process 
of  jointly  seeking  to  ensure  that  our  relation  is 
not  only  close  and  cordial  but  is  kept  fully 
relevant  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  our 
times .  ? 

Later  in  the  same  speech,  Martin  states: 

In  approaching  the  forthcoming  conference,  Canada 
will  not  be  seeking  to  formulate  our  special  rela¬ 
tion  in  exclusive  terms.  Nor  do  we  wish  in  any 
way  to  detract  from  the  relations  the  Caribbean 
territories  have  with  other  countries.  In  particular, 
there  are  the  continuing  responsibilities  that 
Britain  has  in  the  territories  that  are  not  fully 
independent,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  Britain  will 


6Ibid.,  P.  14. 

^Paul  Martin,  ’’Canada  and  The  Commonwealth  Countries  of  The 
Caribbean”,  Statement  and  Speeches  (Ottawa:  Information  Division 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  May  24th,  1966),  P.  1. 
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be  represented  at  the  Conference  in  some  way.8 

Before  turning  to  a  brief  history  of  Canada-Commonwealth 
Caribbean  trade,  and  an  analysis  of  Watson  Griffin’s  findings  with 
their  application  to  modern  day  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade,  I 
should  note  the  fact  that  the  term  Commonwealth  Caribbean  does  not  refer 
to  a  nation  or  unitary  state  either  in  the  geographic,  political,  historic 
or  economic  sense.  There  is  no  label  on  any  map  of  the  world  which  reads 
” Commonwealth  Caribbean”. 9  The  name  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  words  which  reflects  the  background  and  location  of  the 
territories.  "Commonwealth”  is  taken  from  British  Commonwealth  (of  which 
the  territories  are  a  part),  and  ’’Caribbean"  is  taken  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  all  the  territories  with  the  exception  of 
Guyana  and  the  Bahamas . 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  comprised  of  widely  scattered 
territories  forming  a  great  arc  which  stretches  approximately  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  Bahamas  (in  the  latitude  of  Florida)  in  the 
North,  as  far  South  as  Guyana  (which  almost  touches  the  Equator).  In 
addition  to  the  Bahamas  and  Guyana,  the  other  territories  are  the  main¬ 
land  territory  of  British  Honduras  and  the  islands  of  the  former  West 
Indies  Federation;  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  and 
Montserrat . 

The  name  Commonwealth  Caribbean  had  its  origin  at  the  first 
conference  of  the  above-mentioned  territories  held  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  in  late  July,  1963,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Eric  Williams, 


8Ibid. .  P.  2. 

^See  Table  One  -  1. 
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Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  At  this  meeting  the  focus  of 
attention  was  first  on  determining  the  common  goals  of  the  participating 
countries;  second,  establishing  priorities;  and,  third,  determining  the 
proper  policies  necessary  to  overcome  specific  problems. 

While  no  basic  revisions  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  trade 
agreement  were  negotiated,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  future  meetings 
to  thresh  out  the  problems  of  the  area,  to  co-ordinate  development  efforts, 
and  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  Caribbean  Customs  Union. 

At  the  founding  conference  the  territories  decided  to  include 
Canada  with  Britain  and  The  United  States  in  their  search  for  increased 
exports.  They  agreed  that  these  world  powers  could  be  instrumental  in 
increasing  regional  trade  by  means  of  opening  important  world  markets  and 
providing  technical  and  capital  assistance. 

Prior  to  that  Conference,  the  territories  were  generally 
referred  to  as  T,The  West  Indies”  or  "The  British  Caribbean”.  Thu3  these 
two  terms  will  be  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 

The  history  of  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  can  be  traced 
back  over  160  years,  when  the  United  States  Congress  passed  legislation 
designed  to  "starve"  the  British  Caribbean  by  outlawing  trade  between 
these  territories  and  the  southern  states.  This  measure  was  followed 

-^Canada,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Foreign  Trade 
(Ottawa:  November  2nd,  1963),  P.  4- 

Hd.G.L.  Fraser,  "Canada’s  Role  In  The  West  Indies"  Behind  The 
Headlines  (Toronto:  Baxter  Publishing  Company,  January,  1964),  Vol. XXIII, 
No.  3. 
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several  years  later  by  other  embargoes.  The  immediate  result  of  these 
actions  was  increased  trade  between  the  Canadian  provinces  and  the  West 
Indies.  Prior  to  this  time,  trade  between  the  Canadian  provinces  and  the 
West  Indies  was  insignificant in  most  of  the  trade  that  did  occur, 
Canada  acted  merely  as  a  forwarding  agent  for  American  goods  which  were 
smuggled  north  for  export  to  the  West  Indies.  Nonetheless,  it  was 
during  this  period,  before  and  during  the  War  of  1812,  that  Canadian 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  really  had  its  beginning.  Canadian  merchant 
ships,  with  cargoes  of  salt  fish,  flour,  ground  provisions,  and  a 
miscellany  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  shared  in  the 
provisioning  of  the  West  Indies.  In  exchange  these  ships  returned  to 
Canada  loaded  with  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  some  spices,  and  logwood  for 
dyes.  Initially  trade  was  conducted  in  barter  terms  and  continued  as 
such  until  the  establishment  of  Canadian  banks  in  the  British  Caribbean 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. ^ 

After  the  Spanish  American  War,  the  West  Indies  were  effectively 
excluded  from  the  United  States  market  since  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico  all  were  granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  for  their  sugar. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  these  territories  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Canadian  preference  of  1898,-^  and  beginning  in  1903  West  Indian  pro¬ 
ducts  entered  the  Canadian  market  in  ever  larger  quantities.  Trade 
between  the  two  areas  received  additional  stimulus  in  1912  with  the 


12Ibid. ,  P.  4. 
1-3 Ibid. ,  P.  5. 
^Ibid. .  P.  8. 
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signing  of  a  Canada-West  Indies  bilateral  trade  agreement.  At  that  time 
the  total  imports  of  merchandise  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories 
from  Canada  amounted  to  $63 .0  million,  while  exports  from  these  territories 
to  Canada  amounted  to  $57.5  million.  Details  of  this  trade  are  set  out  in 
Table  One-2.^  Nevertheless,  in  1912  Canada  still  placed  third  behind 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  trade  with  the  area. 

Since  1912,  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  trade  has  grown  in 
volume  and  composition.  This  is  reveled  by  the  fact  that,  in  1967, 

Canada’s  exports  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  totalled  $100.9  million, 
while  Canadian  imports  from  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  were  $88.9  million. 
One  reason  given  for  the  surplus  Canadian  trade  is  the  extremely  wide 
range  of  Canadian  export  items  to  the  area  as  compared  to  the  relatively 
limited  product  range  of  goods  (mainly  agricultural  and  mineral)  imported 
by  Canada  from  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 1 ! 

The  history  of  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  has  been 
marked  by  great  fluctuations.  In  an  attempt  to  dampen  these  fluctuations, 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies  entered  into  a  series  of  trade  agreements, 
beginning  with  the  agreement  of  1912,  followed  by  a  second  one  in  1920 
and  finally  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  1925  Agreement,  West  Indian  territories  received  special 
tariff  preferences  in  Canada  on  many  staple  export  commodities,  while 

l^See  Table  One  -  2. 

-^See  Table  One  -  3- 

-^Letter  of  R.B.  Nickson,  Chief,  Commonwealth  Division,  Office 
of  Trade  Relations,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa:  July  4, 

1968.  File  No.  810-C21-1,  addressed  to  the  author.  See  Appendix  C. 
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Table  One-2 

CANADA’S  TRADE  WITH  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN  -  1912 


Territories 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

British  Guiana 

8,176,106 

8,633,264 

Jamaica 

14,642,303 

13,004,562 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

22,475,160 

21,468,370 

Barbados 

7,034,069 

5,210,731 

Windward  Islands (a) 

4,242,704 

4,019,756 

Leeward  Islands (b) 

2,260,200 

1,937,404 

British  Honduras 

3,496,908 

2,856,143 

Bahamas 

1,718,933 

1,325,352 

63,046,383 

57,455,582 

Source:  Watson  Griffin,  Canada  and  The  British  West  Indies:  Report  on 
the  Possibilities  of  Trade  under  The  Preferential  Agreement 

(Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1915),  P.ll. 

(a)  Windward  Islands  comprise:  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and 
Grenada. 

(b)  Leeward  Islands  comprise:  Antigua,  St .Kitts -Nevis -Anguilla,  and 
Montserrat. 
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Canada  received  similar  advantages  in  the  West  Indies,  mainly  on  agricul- 
tural,  fishery,  and  forest  products. 

The  Canada-West  Indies  1925  Trade  Agreement  remains  in  force 
today.  However,  a  protocol‘d  which  updated  this  agreement  was  approved 
by  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  July,  1966. 
This  document  makes  provision  for  continuing  close  consulation  and  co¬ 
operation  by  all  the  participating  countries  through  the  establishment 
of  a  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Trade  and  Economic  Committee  which 
meets  (at  the  ministerial  or  senior  official  level)  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  trade,  financial  and  related  matters. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Trade  and  Economic  Committee  was  held 
at  St.  Lucia  in  January-February,  1967  to  deal  with  the  preliminaries 
and  establish  the  procedures  to  be  followed  at  the  second  meeting 
expected  to  be  held  early  in  1969. The  purpose  of  the  second  meeting 
is  to  assess  the  preparatory  steps  and  research  that  are  continuing  in 
such  spheres  as  a  free  trade  area  with  Canada,  shipping,  and  other 
measures  to  facilitate  development  of  trade  and  closer  economic  relations 

During  the  evolution  of  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade, 
Britain  was  fully  responsible  for  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  and  so  the 
trade  policies  of  the  latter  were  dictated,  (directly  or  indirectly)  by 

18ma  pree  Trade  Area  Between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada".  A 
paper  prepared  for  the  various  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Governments, 

(1966),  P.  20. 

dsee  Appendix  B. 

^Information  contained  in  a  letter  from  R.B.  Nickson  (Chief, 
Commonwealth  Division,  Office  of  Trade  Relations,  Ottawa),  addressed  to 
the  author.  See  Appendix  C. 
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21Ibid.,  P.  2. 
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Table  One-3 


CANADA’S  TRADE  WITH 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN 

-  1967 

Territories 

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Bahamas 

10,245,232 

2,221,224 

Barbados 

8,416,754 

3,119,042 

British  Honduras 

1,178,907 

1,919,989 

Guyana 

12,131,753 

29,581,357 

Jamaica 

39,080,049 

31,859,694 

Leeward  &  Windward  Islands 

9,719,305 

4,419,982 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

20,114,858 

18,749,883 

$100,886,858 

$88,871,171 

Source:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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Britain.  As  a  result,  many  Commonwealth  Caribbean  products  have  only  been 
able  to  find  their  way  to  the  Canadian  market  via  Britain.  Although  Britain 
still  has  some  remaining  responsibility  for  the  smaller  territories, 
generally  these  are  free  to  pursue  their  own  destinies  and  shape  their  own 
policies  -  especially  if  this  is  done  in  conjunction  with  the  larger 
territories  which  are  fully  dependent. 

With  the  release  of  the  Territories  from  Britain1 s  control  and 
full  influence,  and  with  Britain* s  bid  to  enter  the  Common  Market,  there 
is  a  need  for  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  to  re-evaluate  their  trade  with 
other  areas,  especially  with  North  America.  However,  because  of  the 
similarities  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories  with  other  Caribbean 
territories,  and  because  these  other  territories  are  in  one  way  or  another 
connected  to  and  given  preference  by  the  Netherlands,  France  and  the 
United  States,  a  re-assessment  of  Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  must  of 
necessity  place  emphasis  on  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

A  decision  to  emphasize  trade  with  Canada  hopefully  would  lessen 
the  uncertainty  associated  with  the  expected  contraction  of  export  sales 
to  Europe  if  Britain  enters  the  Common  Market,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  erratic  nature  of  economic  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  the  region.  However,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  trade  with  Canada  may  hold  similar  pitfalls. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  will  be  some  dangers  involved 
in  concentrating  on  trade  with  Canada,  there  are  other  considerations  which 
make  her  an  attractive  trading  partner.  First,  Canada  does  not  have  the 
international  commitments  that  Britain  or  the  United  States  have,  and  it 
seems  to  have  lesser  economic  nationalistic  tendencies.  Second,  Canada 
desires  to  have  non-United  States  suppliers  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
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in  order  to  check  and  possibly  to  reverse  the  substantial  American  influence 
over  the  Canadian  economy  which  presently  exists . 

To  give  greater  force  and  effectiveness  to  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  plain  for  development,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  through 
trade,  the  leaders  of  the  area  must  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  a  more  inte¬ 
grated  regional  economy  which  will  allow  the  smaller,  as  well  as  the  larger 
territories  to  share  in  the  process  of  development,  and  provide  a  market 
for  eventual  industrialization.  To  this  end,  it  may  be  wise  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  possibilities  of  a  Free  Trade  Area  encompassing  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  and  Canada. 

Thus,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  territories  to  get 
together  and  implement  the  Customs  Union  which  they  have  proposed,  but 
have  been  putting  off  for  over  a  decade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
absence  of  a  Customs  Union  has  frustrated  the  efforts  of  many  nations 
such  as  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States  while  at  the  same  time 
aggravating  the  territories1  problems  in  dealing  with  these  nations  and 
in  dealings  with  each  other.  For  example,  many  West  Indians  and  Canadians 
expressed  disappointment  that  all  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories 
have  not  joined  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  (CARIFTA),  which 
came  into  being  on  May  1st,  1968.  As  at  the  date  of  this  writing  only 
Guyana,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Barbados,  and  Antigua  have  become  full 
members.  Especially  disappointing  has  been  the  delayed  entry  of  Jamaica, 
which  had  originally  indicated  a  willingness  to  join.  Nevertheless,  the 
Jamaican  Parliament  recently  gave  approval  to  a  resolution  empowering  the 

pp 

government  to  seek  membership  in  CARIFTA. 


2^Ibid . ,  See  Letter  of  R.B.  Nickson  -  Appendix  C. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  a  successful  implementation  of  CARIFTA 
could  represent  an  important  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  viable  economy- 
in  the  region.  The  elimination  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  thirteen 
separate  territories  will,  in  turn,  facilitate  the  meeting  of  commitments 
made  by  Canada  at  the  1966  Conference  to  expand  its  economic  and  trade 
relations  with  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.*  23  Moreover,  because  national 
income  rises  more  slowly  in  the  lower  income  smaller  islands  than  in  the 
larger  ones,  the  gap  will  continue  to  increase  the  longer  free  trade  and 
Customs  Union  are  delayed  and  the  more  difficult  these  may  be  to  achieve 
and  apply. 


23 Ibid. 

2^David  Lowenthal,  ed.  The  West  Indies  Federation  (American 
Geographical  Society  Research  Series,  November  23rd,  1961). 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  LARGE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN 

Since  many  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  area  are  resultant 
from  disparity  in  size  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories  may  be 
classified  by  size  for  purposes  of  analysis,  into  large,  medium,  and  small 
categories  if  one  considers  size  as  being  relative  to  those  areas  being 
examined.  Coincidentally,  large  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
correspond  to  the  mainland  territories  of  Guyana  and  the  British  Honduras, 
both  of  which  have  land  areas  in  excess  of  five  thousand  square  miles. 

Guyana 

Guyana  is  the  name  adopted  by  British  Guiana  on  its  attainment 
of  independence  from  Great  Britain  in  May,  1966.  It  is  the  largest 
territory  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  and  has  an  area  of  90,000  square 
miles.  It  was  acquired  by  Britain  through  conquest  in  1803. ^  It  is  a 
mainland  territory  located  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  South  America, 
and  is  four  times  as  large  as  all  the  other  territories  of  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  combined.  Although  it  is  ten  times  the  size  of 
the  former  West  Indies  Federation,  Guyana  accounts  for  approximately  one- 
eighth  the  population  of  the  Federation. 

^•See  Appendix  Table  A-2. 

^Paul  Blanshard,  Democracy  and  Empire  In  The  Caribbean  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947),  P.  121. 
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In  1912,  Watson  Griff in^  compared  Guyana  to  certain  densely 

populated  parts  of  the  world  with  similar  land  areas,  such  as  some 

provinces  of  India,  and  Java,  and  Madura  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He 

estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  their  population  per  square  mile,  Guyana1 s 

population  could  be  anywhere  between  twelve  million  and  fifty-four  million. 

He  concluded  that,  with  the  undeveloped  state  of  British  Guiana,  it  was 

impossible  to  predict  what  its  population  might  be  when  fully  developed. 

However,  he  thought  enough  was  known  to  say,  with  certainty,  that  it 

was  capable  of  supporting  millions  of  people. 

In  1947  Paul  Blanshard  wrote: 

With  only  376,000  people,  it  has  a  population 
density  of  only  four  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  enough  potential  mineral,  forest  and  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  to  feed  a  population  of  many  millions . 

One  of  its  governors  said  that  the  colony  had  room 
for  15,000,000  people  and  that  if  properly 
developed  it  could  produce  all  the  sugar  Great 
Britain  used.^ 

Even  today,  Guyanat  s  population  has  not  attained  the  million 
mark.  With  a  population  density  of  eight  persons  per  square  mile  there 
is  no  question  about  the  under-populated  state  of  this  territory.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  little  wonder  why  British,  Americans,  and  West  Indians  them¬ 
selves  think  of  this  territory  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  excess 
population  of  the  other  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories. 


^Watson  Griffin,  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies:  Report  on 
the  Possibilities  of  Trade  under  the  Preferential  Tariff  Agreement 

(Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1915),  P*  58. 

4paul  Blanshard,  Democracy  and  Empire  in  the  Caribbean  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1947),  P.  121. 
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As  Blanshard  remarks : 

"Since  British  Guiana  needs  more  people,  the  question  of 
immigration  has  been  a  live  one  in  the  colony  for  many  years"5 

Proposals  to  increase  immigration  from  the  other  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  territories  to  Guyana  have  encountered  major  political  and 
social  barriers;  parties  divided  on  racial  lines,  conflict  between  East 
Indians  and  Negroes,  low  per  capita  income  of  the  people  and  fear  that 
immigration  may  push  this  even  lower.  These  obstacles  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  Guyana  joining  the  former  West  Indies  Federation  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  they  will  be  eroded  away  with  time.  The  delicate  balance 
between  East  Indians  and  Negroes,  who  together  constitute  about  ninety 
percent  of  the  population,  has  caused  the  former  to  be  extremely 
suspicious  of,  and  reluctant  to  consent  to  immigration  from  the  other 
territories  since  it  is  believed  that  the  immigrants  would  be  mostly 
Negroes . 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Guyana’s  lack  of 
development  in  part,  stems  from  lack  of  people  to  carry  out  the  process. 
Although  insufficient  capital  is  another  factor,  this  could  be  remedied 
in  part  with  an  increase  in  labour  to  produce  the  capital.  Perhaps  a 
way  out  of  the  impasse  of  immigration  from  the  other  territories  can  be 
found  by  a  suitable  immigration  policy  that  allows  immigration  from 
India. ^  It  should  be  noted  that  this  move  might  present  other  difficulties. 

^Paul  Blanshard,  Op. cit . ,  P.  133- 

^Concerning  immigration  from  India,  see  Sir  Harold  Mitchell, 
Europe  in  The  Caribbean  (London:  W.  &  R.  Chambers  Ltd.,  1963),  P.  125. 
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For  example,  the  cleavage  between  East  Indians  and  Negroes  could  be 
solidified  and  so  arrest  the  process  of  integration  of  Indians  and  Negroes. 
In  addition,  the  consent  of  the  government  of  India  would  also  be  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  immigration  policy.  Thus,  there  is  no  easy  path  to 
populating  the  interior  of  Guyana. 

Increased  immigration  will  be  a  key  factor  in  the  development  of 
Guyana  by  providing  additional  capital  which  at  the  moment  cannot  be 
obtained  through  domestic  savings.  This  will  take  place  because  on 
emigrating  immigrants  usually  bring  their  personal  savings  with  them. 
Although  these  savings  might  appear  small,  they  would  have  a  multiplier 
effect  when  released. 

Thus,  with  its  potential  (undeveloped  and  undiscovered)  resources, 

Guyana  could  move  forward  to  a  more  rapid  development  if  it  could  make  its 

people  understand  the  importance  of  immigration,  and  realize  that  the 

problems  of  the  other  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories  are  tied  in  with 

their  own.  Therefore,  in  attempting  to  solve  their  problems,  integration 

or  regional  co-operation  should  not  remain  an  untried  solution. 

In  1963,  Sir  Harold  Mitchell?  wrote: 

Ten  times  more  extensive  than  the  British  West  Indies 
islands,  British  Guiana  had  been  intended  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  surplus  population  of  the  Antilles  when 
Federation  had  first  been  mooted.  For  this  reason 
as  well  as  others,  it  had  refused  to  join,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  failure  of  the  venture.  The 
dominant  East  Indian  population  probably  feared  the 
addition  of  larger  numbers  of  West  Indian  Negroes, 
which  could  have  altered  the  racial  balance.  This 
however,  would  be  to  overlook  the  other  difficulties 


?Sir  Harold  Mit chell ,  Op . c it . 
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of  a  small  and  poor  country  of  some  600,000  persons 
seeking  independence.® 

Two  surveys  costing  a  total  of  over  three  million  dollars 
(Canadian)  have  been  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  through  its  Special 
Development  Fund  to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  Guyana* s  forest 
reserves,  and  the  possibilities  of  hydro-electric  power  development . ^ 
Following  this,  Guyana  has  consulted  with  Barbados  and  Antigua  to  spear¬ 
head  a  movement  towards  integration  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  These 
territories  have  similar  ideas  on  a  Free  Trade  Area  and  thus  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  this  effect.  In  the  meantime,  invitations  were  extended 
to  other  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories  which  agreed  in  principle 
to  such  an  association.  However,  only  the  above  three  named  territories, 
together  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  have  signed  the  agreement  in  May  1968 
to  bring  into  being  a  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Area. 

Thus,  we  are  witnessing  a  reversal  of  the  roles  ~  Guyana,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  hindering  the  forward  movement  to  development 
of  the  area  has  been  showing  every  willingness  to  co-operate,  while  the 
other  territories  have  demonstrated  reluctance  and  hesitancy.  The  two 
major  races  -  Negro  and  East  Indian  -  are  now  living  in  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  and  this  is  reflected  in  trade  volume,  which  appears  to  have 
recovered  from  the  disturbances  of  1962  and  1963 

The  dual  importance  of  Guyana,  to  the  other  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
territories  and  to  Canada  might  be  gleaned  from  Ahow: 

8 Ibid.,  P.  152. 

9john  A.  Ahow,  "Guyana  is  Expanding  Rapidly",  Foreign  Trade 
(Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  October  29th,  1966),  P.  22. 

lOjohn  A.  Ahow  Ibid.,  P.  22. 
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British  Guiana,  bordering  Venezuela  on  the  north  east 
coast  of  South  America  and  with  its  vast  potential 
mineral  resources  and  virgin  hardwood  forests  offers 
perhaps  the  best  possibilities  in  the  south-eastern 
Caribbean  for  increasing  Canadian  exports. H 

Ahow  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  growth  in  economic  activity- 
evidenced  by  the  development  of  the  beef  and  dairy  cattle  industries,  and 
a  banana  industry.  He  mentioned  the  light  industries  that  were  being 
established  in  the  form  of  canning  and  packing  factories  and  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  crops  which  were  receiving  government  attention. 12 

To  the  writer  this  means  that,  as  meaningful  efforts  are  made 
to  overcome  the  many  obstacles  to  development,  the  effective  industrial¬ 
ization  of  Guyana  no  longer  seems  as  remote  as  Sir  Harold  Mitchell  once 
thought .  --3 

British  Honduras 

British  Honduras,  located  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Central 
America,  covers  8598  square  miles,  and  is  classified  as  a  large  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  territory.  It  is  the  second  of  the  two  mainland  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  territories  to  be  considered,  and  is  also  the  second  largest 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  territory.  It  was  colonized  by  British  settlers 
from  Jamaica  in  1638,  but  this  did  not  put  the  seal  of  British  ownership 
on  the  colony. 

Hjohn  A.  Ahow,  "British  Guiana",  Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa: 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  November  27,  1965),  P.  30. 

-^John  A.  Ahow,  "Guyana  is  Expanding  Rapidly",  Op. cit . 


13sir  Harold  Mitchell,  Op. cit . ,  PP.  152-153. 
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There  were  many  disputes  over  this  settlement;  however,  by  the 
Anglo-Spanish  Treaty  of  1670  the  colony  appeared  to  have  been  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  there  were  renewed  disputes  with  Spain 
over  this  settlement  and  these  disputes  continued  for  decades  until  a 
decisive  English  victory  in  1798-  From  1798,  British  Honduras  was 
administered  by  a  Superintendent  under  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  until 
it  was  granted  Crown  colony  status  in  1871.  Thirteen  years  later  British 
Honduras  ceased  being  administered  through  the  Governor  of  Jamaica. 14 

The  same  pattern  of  administration,  that  was  typical  of  Great 
Britain’s  policy  in  the  Caribbean,  was  followed  in  British  Honduras.  Like 
Guyana,  certain  events  after  World  War  II  disturbed  British  Honduras’ 
march  to  political  and  economic  independence.  According  to  Sir  Harold 
Mitchell,  these  events  undermined  the  well-intentioned  British  programs 
for  political  advancement  for  British  Honduras. 16 

The  disturbances  arose  from  British  Honduras’  insistence  on 
maintaining  the  parity  of  its  dollar  with  the  United  States  dollar  in  the 
face  of  Britain’s  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling  in  September,  1949. 
British  Honduras  had  insisted  upon  this  once  before  -  during  World  War  II 
when  the  pound  was  devalued  -  and  was  successful  in  maintaining  its  parity 
with  the  United  States  dollar. 

The  handling  of  the  controversy  brought  into  sharp  focus  Britain’s 

14Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  The  British  Caribbean: 
A  Brief  Political  and  Economic  Survey  (London:  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  May,  1956),  P.  71.  This  history  of  British  Honduras 
has  not  been  very  clear.  Sir  Harold  Mitchell  claims  its  historical  origins 
are  wrapped  in  uncertainty  -  see  Sir  Harold  Mitchell,  Europe  in  The 
C aribbean  (London:  W.  &  R.  Chambers  Ltd.,  1963),  Ch.  XV. 

45sir  Harold  Mitchell,  Op .  cit . ,  P.  162. 
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policy  for  her  Caribbean  territories.  Sir  Harold  Mitchell  seemed  to  think 

that  the  whole  affair  was  badly  handled, however,  he  did  make  an  attempt 

to  justify  the  British  action  when  he  stated: 

Though  it  was  the  only  colonial  territory  to  maintain 
this  parity,  there  were  important  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Half  of  its  imports ,  of  which  food  was  an  important 
part,  came  from  the  United  States,  against  less  than 
12  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  a  period 
when  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  and  many 
other  classes  of  manufactured  goods  were  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  from  Great  Britain,  whose  industry 
was  only  slowly  recovering  from  the  dislocation  of  the 
war.  Infrequent  shipping  services  to  Great  Britain, 
combined  with  manufacturers1  delays  added  to  the 
difficulties . 

With  the  sterling  pool  desperately  short  of  dollars, 
however.  Great  Britain  considered  that  the  anomaly 
of  one  small  colony1 s  maintaining  parity  in  its  rate 
of  exchange  with  the  United  States  should  cease.  In 
support  of  this  argument,  it  could  point  out  that 
the  export  trade  of  British  Honduras  was  changing 
with  the  rapid  rise  of  a  citrus  industry  which  was 
closely  linked  to  British  Market 

In  a  footnote,  Sir  Harold  Mitchell  stated: 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Ministry  of  Food 
made  long  term  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  orange 
concentrate  to  Great  Britain.  In  a  period  of 
continuing  rationing,  this  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  children  of  the  United  Kingdom.  8 

This  writer  suggests  that  the  true  reason  for  the  insistence  for 

British  Honduras’  devaluing  its  currency  can  be  found  in  the  statement  of 

the  footnote.  Had  British  Honduras  been  allowed  to  maintain  its  parity 

with  the  United  States  dollar,  it  would  have  been  much  more  expensive  for 

Great  Britain  to  purchase  these  things,  (which  at  this  time  could  have  been 


l6Ibid.,  P.  162.  (Footnote) 
17Ibid.,  PP.  161-162. 

18 Ibid.,  P.  162.  (Footnote  1). 
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considered  necessities ) ,  from  British  Honduras.  He  indicated  that  Great 

Britain  considered  the  devaluation  was  likely  to  make  the  exports  of 

British  Honduras  more  competitive."^  The  question  may  be  asked:  more 

competitive  for  whom?  Great  Britain?  Certainly  to  devalue  the  currency 

would  have  the  effect  of  removing  a  monopoly  on  purchase ,  which  the 

United  States  would  have  had  since  it  was  able  to  pay  the  price.  In  other 

words,  the  effect  may  have  been  to  put  a  price  ceiling  on  the  goods  and 

to  give  Britain  first  choice  on  these  goods  as  a  result  of  its  influence, 

authority  and  preferences.  To  the  writer  it  seems  that  Sir  Harold  Mitchell 

was  attempting  to  rationalize  his  position  when  he  stated: 

On  the  credit  side,  the  decision  to  devalue  probably 
helped  the  citrus  industry,  though  Great  Britain  was 
already  committed  by  longterm  agreement  to  take  a 
substantial  part  of  the  produce.  Important  in  the 
long  run  was  the  granting  to  British  Honduras  of  a 
15,000  ton  sugar  export  quota  under  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement,  though  a  decade  was  to  elapse  before 
the  colony  could  take  full  advantage  of  it.1 2® 

This  writer  submits  that  the  depressing  effect  the  forced  devalua¬ 
tion  had  on  the  price  of  citrus  when  Britain  had  already  been  committed  to 
purchase  might  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the  industry,  or  more  lands 
which  would  have  been  devoted  to  citrus  were  not  brought  into  cultivation. 
This  contention  is  supported  by  the  flurry  of  activities  in  the  1960Ts  to 
increase  or  establish  citrus  groves2-^-  as  the  price  of  citrus  rose.  The 
writer  concludes  that,  contrary  to  Sir  Harold  Mitchell,  Great  Britain’s 

19lbid. ,  P.  162. 

20 Ibid. .  P.  162. 

21R.H.M.  Cathcart,  "British  Honduras",  Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa: 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  November  2,  1963),  P.  23. 
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action  did  not  help  the  citrus  industry,  and  Britain  did  not  act  in  the 
colony^s  interest  but  rather  in  its  own  self-interest  since  British 
Honduras  -was  never  very  important  in  the  British  economic  scheme. 22 

The  most  important  economic  life  of  British  Honduras  is  in 
the  interior  where  the  mahogany  and  chicle  trees  grow.^3  The  importance 
of  the  interior  is  expected  to  increase  as  British  Honduras  approaches 
the  attainment  of  its  objectives  of  complete  political  independence  and 
economic  viability.  British  Honduras  is  preparing  to  make  these  successes 
by  a  transfer  of  the  capital  to  a  new  city  being  built  fifty  miles  inland 
from  the  present  capital  of  Belize.  The  new  capital  is  to  be  built  in 
two  stages;  stage  one  is  planned  for  completion  by  1970,  while  stage 
two  is  expected  to  commence  by  1970  and  completed  by  1974 The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  economic  self-sufficiency  through 
diversification  and  export  trade,  mainly  in  agricultural  products,  parti¬ 
cularly  citrus,  sugar  and  beef. 25  in  addition,  it  is  spending  considerable 
sums  on  its  infra-structure  which  will  provide  a  boost  for  commerce,  and 
for  the  development  of  the  economy. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  large  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories 
are  assuming  responsibility  for  their  destinies.  They  are  increasing 

22Blanshard ,  Op. cit . ,  P .  193 
23Ibid. ,  P.  194. 

2^D.I.  Ditto,  "British  Honduras  Builds  For  The  Future”, 

Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  October  29,  1966), 
P.  11. 


25Ibid.,  P.  11. 
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economic  activities,  as  they  proceed  with  plans  for  diversification  and 
industrialization,  and  as  they  attempt  to  correct  the  many  obstacles  that 
were  lying  in  the  path  to  their  development.  In  the  process,  these 
territories  will  present  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  Canada  particularly, 
markets  which  offer  great  potentials. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  MEDIUM  SIZE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN 

The  Territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  which  are  classified 
as  medium  sized  are  represented  by  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  These  islands  have  land  areas  in  excess  of  one  thousand  square 
miles  but  less  than  five  thousand. 

Jamaica 

An  idea  of  the  relativity  of  size  is  gained  from  the  fact  that 
the  medium  size  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  were  the  large 
ones  of  the  former  West  Indies  Federation.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago^  are  the  only  islands  of  the  former  West  Indies  Federation  with 
strong  mineral  bases  and  viable  economies.  Because  of  this,  the 
Federation  collapsed  when  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  withdrew  from 
it. 

Jamaica  lies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Cuba,  within  North  Latitude  17°. 42*  and  18°. 33*  and  west 
longitude  76°. 12*  and  78°. 24*.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1494.  and  subsequently  settled  by  the  Spanish.  It  forms  part  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  contains  4411  square  miles  not  including  its  depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  which  are  166  square  miles  and 
100  square  miles  respectively. 

^Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  separate  islands  within  the  unitary 
state  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
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Jamaica  is  about  the  best  known  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
territory  due  to  its  history  and  strategic  importance  to  the  European 
powers  in  the  past  centuries.  Its  fame  is  also  tied  to  tales  of  piracy. 

It  had  for  centuries  been  the  object  of  fierce  rivalry  between  the 
European  powers,  this  was  especially  so  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  when  England  and  Spain  were  continually  fighting  each  other 
for  this  prized  island.  It  changed  hands  many  times.  It  was  captured 
by  the  English  in  1655  and  finally  ceded  to  England  by  treaty  in  1670.^ 

What  is  written  about  Jamaica  can  be  applied  equally  to  the 
other  Caribbean  territories.  The  land  was  developed  for  the  sugar 
industry  under  the  plantation  system.  Slaves  were  brought  in  from  Africa 
to  work  the  plantations  as  sugar  became  the  most  precious  commodity.  With 
this  one  crop  economy,  Jamaica,  like  the  other  territories,  became  tightly 
integrated  in  the  trade  system  of  Great  Britain.  However,  with  the  decline 
in  the  importance  of  cane  sugar  due  to  the  discovery  and  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  coupled  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  prosperity 
of  the  island  declined  also.  Thus,  the  territory  became  more  dependent  on 
subsidies  and  other  types  of  assistance  from  Great  Britain. 3  The  discovery 
of  minerals  -  gold  and  diamonds  -  and  the  attempted  diversification  of  the 
economy  by  growing  bananas,  coffee  and  citrus  made  Jamaica  less  dependent 
upon  Britain  than  the  other  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  Nevertheless,  until  the  discovery  of  bauxite  in  the  early  1950Ts, 

^Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, The  British  Caribbean; 

A  Brief  Political  and  Economic  Survey  (London:  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  May  1956),  P.  27. 

^Clovis  F.  Beauregard,  "Caribbean:  Microcosm  of  World  Struggle”, 
address  delivered  at  the  Second  Annual  Christmas  Seminar  on  National  and 
World  Affairs  (Puerto  Rico:  The  Inter  American  University,  December  18-23, 
1963). 
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the  weakness  of  the  economy,  coupled  with  the  tremendous  rate  of  growth 
of  its  population,  created  serious  economic,  social  and  political 
problems.  Illiteracy,  unemployment  and  poverty  led  to  exploitation, 
riots,  and  the  birth  of  the  labour  movement  in  the  1930’ s.  This  in  turn 
led  to  the  formation  of  parties  and  the  movement  for  independence  and 
full  internal  self-government. 

According  to  Blanshard: 

Jamaica,  in  fact,  with  44  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  British  territories,  is  in  many  ways  more 
important  than  all  the  other  British  colonies  combined, 
and  they  have  tended  to  follow  Jamaica’s  lead  in 
political  and  cultural  matters.^- 

Jamaica  is  not  only  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  islands 

of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  but  also  the  most  varied  in  climate. 5  It 

is  mountainous  with  the  highest  peak,  the  Blue  Mountains,  lying  at  the 

eastern  end  of  the  island,  rising  to  a  height  of  7,402  feet.  The  island 

has  several  lesser  mountain  chains  in  the  central  and  northern  parts. 

More  than  half  of  the  island’s  land  lies  above  a  1,000  foot  elevation  and 

6  7 

less  than  7  per  cent  is  flat  land.  }  Jamaica  is  well  watered  by  rivers 
and  springs,  but  the  land  resources  are  by  no  means  fully  utilized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  a  survey  undertaken  by  the  International  Bank  for 


^•Paul  Blanshard,  Democracy  and  Empire  in  the  Caribbean  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1947 ) ,  P .  84 . 

5 Ibid. ,  P.  84. 

6Ibid.,  P.  84. 

^Flat  land  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent  -  see  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  The  British  Caribbean:  A  Brief  Political  and 
Economic  Survey  (London:  Royal.  Institute  of  International  Affairs, May  1956), 
P.  31.  However,  the  figure  of  20  per  cent  includes  swamps. 
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Reconstruction  and  Development.8  Blanshard ^  states  ’’this  basic  fact  of 
topography  colors  all  the  life  of  the  people;  it  makes  large-scale 
agriculture  and  machine  cultivation  more  difficult,  and  it  also  makes  the 
problem  of  transport  more  acute” . 

Blanshard  sums  up  rural  Jamaica  in  three  words;  sugar,  bananas, 
and  coconut.  He  states  that  sugar  is  grown  almost  everwhere  on  the  island 
where  a  few  feet  of  soil  can  be  found  that  will  not  slide  off  into  the 
valley  with  the  first  downpour.  Bananas  are  grown  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  island  since  they  require  moisture.^®  However,  in 
the  generation  since  Blanshard  wrote,  a  gap  has  been  created  and  a  change 
in  the  economy  ushered  in.  Where  sugar  was  the  principal  crop,  bauxite 
has  now  taken  over.  Jamaica  is  the  largest,  bauxite  producer  in  the  world 
and  the  leading  exporter  of  alumina.-^-  Moreover,  Jamaica  with  its  diver¬ 
sification  drive  of  the  1950* s  and  1960Ts  has  a  more  diversified  economy 
than  any  of  the  other  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories .  It  has  entered 
the  manufacturing  field,  and  with  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  industries, 
manufacturing  overtook  agriculture  as  the  largest  contributor  to  the  gross 
domestic  product  in  i960  and  has  maintained  the  lead  up  to  the  present. ^ 

Jamaica  was  the  first  to  withdraw  from  the  West  Indies  Federation. 

8Ibid.,  P.  31. 

^Blanshard.,  op.cit . ,  P.  84. 

1QIbid . ,  P.  86. 

H-L.  D.  Burke,  ’’Jamaica  Strengthens  Its  Economy”,  Foreign  Trade 
(Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  October  29,  1966). 

12r.w.  Blake,  ’’Jamaica”,  Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa:  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  November  2,  1963),  P.  17 - 
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Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  withdrawal,  including  inadequate 
representation— in  terms  of  numbers — in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
fear  of  retardation  in  her  industrial  development;  fear  of  being  burdened 
with  subsidizing  the  smaller,  poorer  islands;  and  the  questions  of  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  and  taxation.  Without  Jamaica,  almost  half  the  people  and 
resources  of  the  West  Indies  were  no  longer  available  to  the  Federation; 
therefore,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  decided  to  withdraw  also,  as  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  burden  would  have  been  much  too  great. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Trinidad  is  the  second  largest  island  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  Islands.  Its  1863  square  miles  have  placed  it  only  in  the 
medium  size  range  of  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  Discovered 
by  Columbus  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  remained  Spanish 
for  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time,  Spanish  rule  was  nominal,  and 
the  island  remained  undeveloped.  Incentives  to  settle,  offered  to  Roman 
Catholic  foreigners  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  induced  many 
of  these  foreigners,  including  French  families  driven  out  by  the  revolution, 
to  settle  in  Trinidad.-^  When  the  British  took  over  the  administration  of 
Trinidad  in  1797,  after  French  emigres,  Portuguese  traders  and  African 
slaves  had  contributed  their  quota  to  the  small  Spanish  population;^  the 
system  of  Spanish  government  and  Spanish  law  remained  in  force.  However, 

A  Council  of  Advice,  established  by  the  first  British  governor,  eventually 
evolved  into  the  legislative  Council  that  remained  in  existence  up  to 

l^Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs , Op . cit . ,  P.  3&. 


-^Blanshard,  Op. cit. ,  P.  108. 
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1956. ^  Today  the  island’s  society  is  an  international  mixture  of  all  the 
world’s  races  and  religions. 16 

Trinidad ,  with  the  small  neighbouring  island  of  Tobago  now 
administratively  part  of  it,  and  forming  a  unitary  state,  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  islands.  Trinidad  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Venezuela  by  the  comparatively  shallow  and  landlocked 
Gulf  of  Paria.  It  lies  only  six  miles  off  the  South  American  coast  near 
the  Orinoco  delta,  and  is  about  1,000  miles  from  Jamaica.  Although 
slavery  was  on  the  decline  when  England  conquered  the  island,  many  slaves 
were  brought  in  to  develop  the  land,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  colony 
was  producing  some  of  the  great  British  fortunes.  However,  with  the  free- 
ing  of  the  slaves  in  1838,  Trinidad  had  the  same  difficulties  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  plantation  system  that  Jamaica  experienced.  Trinidad  solved  the 
problem  by  the  immigration  of  East  Indians  who  came  as  indentured  labourers 
to  the  plantations,  and  the  whole  future  of  the  colony  was  changed  as  a 
result . 

Trinidad’s  economic  history  is  one  of  violent  fluctuations  in 
fortune.  For  a  time  it  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  producers  of  cocoa, 
which  was  grown  all  over  the  island,  both  on  small  plots  by  peasants  and 
on  large  estates.  However,  disaster  in  the  form  of  witch-broom  desease 
ruined  the  cacao  trees  in  Trinidad  at  the  same  time  that  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Nigeria  were  entering  the  world  market.  Today,  Ghana  (formerly  the  Gold 
Coast),  and  Nigeria  produce  almost  all  of  the  world’s  supply  of  cocoa  and 

l^Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Op. cit . ,  P.  38- 
^Blanshard,  Op. cit . ,  P.  108. 
l7Ibid.,  P.  110. 
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Trinidad  has  not  been  able  to  regain  its  former  position. 

In  1965  Trinidad  had  one  of  the  largest  trade  deficits  in  the 
past  decade;  this  deficit  was  repeated  in  1966  and  is  expected  to  continue 
for  some  time  as  the  island  attempts  to  industrialize  and  diversify  her 
economy.  In  the  meantime,  the  pace  of  development  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
has  decreased  from  the  rate  first  achieved  in  the  late  1950* s.-^  Prior  to 
this  run  of  deficits,  it  was  one  of  the  two  islands  (Jamaica  being  the 
other)  in  the  region  that  had  surely  and  consistently  balanced  its  fiscal 
budget  under  British  rule.  It  was  able  to  do  this  through  its  oil 
resources.  Before  the  first  large  oil  well  was  drilled  in  1908, 

Trinidad  was  one  more  sugar  colony,  and  an  entrepot  for  South  American 
trade.  After  the  discovery  of  oil,  Trinidad  became  the  first  oil-producing 
country  in  the  British  Empire. 

Trinidadts  staple  crops  are  sugar,  cocoa,  coconuts,  and  coffee. 
However,  the  natural  conditions  of  the  island  are  excellent  for  citrus 
cultivation  and  this  has  been  expanding.  More  recently  it  has  been 
written: 

The  sugar  industry,  backbone  of  employment,  is  in 
difficulty  because  of  high  production  costs  and  the 
low  world  sugar  prices .  Trinidad  may  benefit  from 
the  increased  demand  and  prices  for  coffee,  but  it 
continues  to  suffer  from  the  depressed  world  market 
for  cocoa.  It  is  also  experiencing  problems  in 


l^David  H.  Clemons,  "Trinidad  Offers  a  Changing  Market"  Foreign 
Trade  (Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  October  29,  1966),  P.  14- 

-^Blanshard,  Op. cit .  ,  P.  108. 

p  Qr_ 

he  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Op. cit . ,  P.  41 
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growing  coconuts  because  of  redding  disease  which 

affects  the  trees. 

In  contrast  to  Jamaica,  Trinidad* s  landscape  is  flat  and  monotonous. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  along  the  western  shore  in  a  belt  a  few  miles 
wide,  where  the  great  sugar  plantations  lie.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  island 
is  wild  and  rocky,  and  the  sea  is  so  rough  that  the  shore  is  practically 
unapproachable.  In  the  southern  part  are  found  the  great  oil  fields  and 

pO 

the  world* s  largest  deposit  of  pure  asphalt. 

Unlike  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  does  not  possess  any  appreciable  area 
of  unused  potentially  productive  land .23,24  estimated  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  surface  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  more  than  this 
is  already  under  cultivation,  therefore,  any  further  development  will  depend 
on  intensive  use. 25  Although  the  oil  industry  contributes  more  than  one 
third  of  total  government  revenue, 26  the  economy  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is 
still  very  dependent  upon  agriculture.  However,  industrialization  is 
proceeding  apace  with  encouragement  from  the  government.  It  is  said  that 

21l.D.R.  Dyke,  "Trinidad  and  Tobago",  Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa: 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  November  27,  1965),  P.  24- 

■^^Blanshard,  Op. cit . ,  P.  109. 

^Blanshard  states  that  Trinidad  is  still  half  covered  by  forests 
and  much  less  than  half  of  it  is  under  cultivation  of  any  sort.  Of  course 
it  is  21  years  since  Blanshard  wrote  this.  See  Paul  Blanshard,  Democracy 
and  Empire  in  the  Caribbean  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1947),  P.109. 

^■Roval  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Op. cit . ,  PP.  34-41. 

25 Ibid. ,  p.  41. 


26 ibid. ,  P.  42. 
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in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  island,  the  stage  of  industrialization  is 
more  advanced  than  that  of  Jamaica  and  that  this  has  been  due  to  the  train¬ 
ing  facilities  provided  by  the  petroleum  industry.* 2 * *'*7 

The  island  of  Tobago  compliments  the  economic  make-up  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  as  far  as  the  West  Indies  economy  is  concerned,  for  Tobago  has 
many  of  the  tourist  attractions  which  Trinidad  lacks .  It  has  no  geological 
kinship  with  Trinidad,  and  its  political  connection  dates  back  less  than  a 
century  to  1889-  It  was  once  governed  as  part  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Discovered  by  Columbus  and  settled  by  the  Dutch,  Tobago  is  an 
isolated  rural  island.  It  is  a  low  volcanic  mountain  rising  gradually  to 
a  height  of  1800  feet,  more  than  half  covered  with  forests  and  still  only 
about  one  fourth  cultivated.2^  Its  possession  was  keenly  contested  as  it 
was  considered  a  valuable  prize  in  the  early  days  of  Caribbean  sugar  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  probably  changed  hands  as  often  as  any  of  the  British 
islands. 30  The  dispute  over  this  territory  went  on  into  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  between  the  British,  Dutch  and  French.  Finally 
Britain  captured  the  territory  in  1803  and  it  was  ceded  to  her  in  1814. 

It  became  a  Crown  Colony  in  1877  and  was  amalgamated  with  Trinidad  in 
1888.31 

As  Britain* s  last  acquisition  in  the  eastern  Caribbean  it 
encountered  the  jealousy  of  the  other  sugar  producing  islands,  and  sugar 

27Ibid.,  P.  41. 

28Blanshard,  Qp.cit. ,  P.  119. 

29ibid . .  P.  119. 

3°lbid. t  P.  119. 

3lThe  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Qp.cit . ,  P.  38 
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production  gradually  declined  until  a  general  collapse  came  in  1885.  The 
island  tried  cacao,  cotton  and  indigo,  with  very  little  success.  Now  it 
still  produces  sugar  and  other  export  crops,  but  it  has  few  plantations 
and  most  of  its  land  is  held  by  small  land  holders  who  grow  their  own  food 
and  raise  their  own  cattle. 32 


^Blanshard,  Op .  cit  ♦ ,  P.  119. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SMALL  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN 

The  small  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are 
Antigua,  the  Bahamas,^-  Barbados,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts- 
Ne vis -Anguilla,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  each  of  which  is  less  than  one 
thousand  square  miles. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  West  Indies  Federation,  Antigua, 

St.  Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  and  Montserrat  were  grouped  together  in  a 
Leeward  Islands  Federation.  Similarly  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent  were  associated  for  certain  administrative  purposes  as  the 
Windward  Islands.  Both  groupings  were  dissolved  in  order  to  incorporate 
the  territories  into  The  West  Indies  Federation.  I  will  deal  with  these 
islands  under  their  former  groupings . 

The  Bahamas 

The  Bahamas  are  an  archipelago  of  seven  hundred  islands  repre¬ 
senting  a  combined  area  of  4405  square  miles. 2  The  islands  extend  from 
Grand  Bahama  in  the  north,  fifty  miles  east  of  Florida,  to  Great  Inagua 
in  the  south-east,  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Windward  Passage  to  the 

^The  Bahamas  is  placed  in  this  category  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  land  area  of  the  29  islands,  66l  cays  and  2387  rocks  which 
constitute  the  Bahamas  exceed  four  thousand  square  miles. 

^Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  November 
27,  1965)  P.  18.  Elsewhere,  the  number  of  islands  listed  as  comprising  of 
the  Bahamas  is  3000.  This  discrepancy  is  due  to  counting  rocks  as  islands. 
See  Bahama  Islands :  Report  For  The  Years  1964  and  1965  (London:  Her  Majesty1 
Stationery  Office,  1967),  PP - '  92-93- 
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Caribbean  Sea,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles. ^  The  islands 

•i 

are  not  actually  inside  the  Caribbean  at  all.^ 

The  Bahamas  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492;  however,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  islands  remained  Spanish  possessions  in 
name  only  since  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  them. 
Therefore,  they  remained  relatively  uninhabited  until  Britain  entered  the 
Caribbean  in  1629."* 

Colonization  did  not  proceed  at  a  swift  pace  because  of  the 
intermittent  invasions  by  Spaniards  together  with  de  facto  rule  by 
buccaneers.  However,  in  1716  many  notorious  pirates  were  captured  and 
executed  as  examples  to  the  others.  In  1763  the  Spanish  garrison  was 
driven  out/*  After  this,  peace  and  stability  were  achieved. 

Sugar  and  slavery  were  introduced  to  the  Bahamas.  However,  the 
islands  were  never  well  adapted  for  the  plantation  system  which  needed  a 
mass  influx  of  slaves  for  large  scale  production  of  sugar.  Therefore, 
the  islands  for  some  time  grew,  in  addition,  sisal,  cotton,  and  pineapples 
After  emancipation  in  1836,  the  plantation  system  declined  rapidly  arid 
with  it  em  igration  from  England . ^ 

When  considering  land  areas  and  the  scarcity  of  this  factor  in 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  it  is  important  to  note  that  only  fourteen  of 

^Bahama  Islands:  Ibid. ,  P.  92. 

^Paul  Blanshard,  Democracy  and  Empire  in  the  Caribbean  (New  York 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1947),  P.  135. 

^Bahama  Islands:  Op.cit . ,  P.  94- 
6Ibid. .  P.  95. 


7 Blanshard,  Op.cit . ,  P.  136. 
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the  twenty-nine  major  islands  of  the  Bahamas  have  populations  exceeding 
1,000  persons.  Even  so,  the  world  knows  only  one,  New  Providence,  where 

T'  Q 

Nassau  is  located,  and  where  tourists  go.7  Although  tourism  is,  and 
probably  will  remain,  the  major  industry  in  the  Bahamas,  every  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  move  the  Bahamas  politically  and  economically  into  the 
third  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  by  major  government  projects  which 
include:  improvement  programs  for  Nassau  harbour,  expansion  of  the  tele¬ 

communication  system,  extension  to  the  water  distribution  system,  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  economy,  and  concentration  on  manufacturing . ^ 

Barbados 

Barbados  is  located  on  the  eastern  tip  of  the  Antilles  Crescent, 
one  hundred  miles  due  east  of  St.  Vincent.  It  consists  mostly  of  undu¬ 
lating,  closely  cultivated  land.  It  is  a  mere  166  square  miles;  but  with 
approximately  1,400  persons  per  square  mile,  It  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  world. 

Barbados  was  settled  by  the  British  in  1627.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  colonies  which  never  changed  hands,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Britain,  it  has  the  oldest  representative  assembly  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  It  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  the  Windward  islands, 
but  since  1885  it  has  stood  alone  as  a  separate  colony  until  the  coming 
of  the  West  Indies  Federation  in  1958. 

^Bahama  Islands:  Op, cit . ,  P.  95. 

9  Blanshard,  Op. cit . ,  P.  138. 

10p.  Ho  Fatt,  "The  Bahamas  are  Booming”  Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa: 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  October  29,  1966),  PP.  12-13. 
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After  the  dissolution  of  the  Federation  in  1962,  Barbados 
attempted,  albeit  unsuccessfully,  to  put  the  pieces  of  the  West  Indies 
Federation  together.  In  November  1966  it  achieved  independence  from 
Britain.  Recently  a  customs  union  has  been  formed  in  association  with 
Antigua,  Guyana,  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Barbados  is  not  of  the  same  volcanic  composition  as  the 
Windward  Islands  and  Leeward  Islands .  It  is  an  island  of  sandstone  and 
coral  limestone.  The  inhabitants  depend  for  their  livelihood  almost 
entirely  upon  sugar  and  the  island  is  cultivated  with  sugar  cane  to  the 
last  inch  of  available  soil.-*"*-  Thus  "the  single  crop  economy’1  which 
loosely  describes  the  Caribbean  is  especially  appropriate  to  Barbados. 

The  island  is  more  exclusively  a  sugar  colony  than  any  other  in  the  region, 
with  the  exception  of  Antigua. -*-2 

The  Leeward  Islands 

The  Leeward  Islands  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis -Anguilla,  and 
Montserrat  are  situated  on  the  north-eastern  shoulder  of  the  lesser  Antilles 
and  total  342  square  miles.  Like  the  other  territories,  these  islands  were 
discovered  by  Columbus  and  were  once  rich  and  important.  Consequently, 
there  were  many  battles  for  these  islands  and  they  changed  hands  many 
times.  After  various  periods  of  French  rule,  Antigua  was  ceded  to  Britain 
in  1666,  and  St.  Kitts  and  Montserrat  were  ceded  in  1783. 

The  Leeward  islands  constituted  the  first  federation  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  However,  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 

-^Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  The  British  Caribbean: 
A  Brief  Political  and  Economic  Survey  (London:  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  May,  1956) ,  P.  47- 

-*-%lanshard ,  Op.  cit .  ,  P.  149- 
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decline  of  sugar,  the  islands  lost  their  importance  and  have  been  neglected 
thereafter  by  Britain. 

Antigua  is  the  best  known  of  the  islands  comprising  the  group. 

It  is  the  largest  and  was  the  capital  of  the  federation  before  the  dis¬ 
solution  to  make  way  for  the  West  Indies  Federation. 

With  the  demise  of  the  West  Indies  Federation,  Antigua  tried  to 
keep  alive  the  idea  of  a  Federation  in  the  Caribbean  by  combining  with 
the  other  seven  islands,  namely  Barbados,  the  other  Leeward  Islands  and 
the  Windward  Islands,  into  a  "Little  Eight"  Federation.  Here  an  obstacle 
was  placed  in  the  path  by  way  of  Grenada1 s  insistence  on  joining  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  Thus  that  idea  died  also.  Today  Antigua  is  tied  to  Britain 
in  Associate  Statehood.  It  is  also  a  member  of  the  first  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  customs  union. 

Fifty  miles  west  of  Antigua  is  St.  Kitts  which  was  the  first 
island  to  be  systematically  colonized  by  the  British.^  it  lies  two 
miles  away  from  Nevis  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Anguilla.  St.  Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla  were  represented  as  a  unitary  state  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
Federation,  and  in  the  West  Indies  Federation. 

Today,  these  three  islands  are  still  joined  as  a  unit  in 

Associate  Statehood  with  Britain.  They  are  administered  as  a  unit  and  in 

* 

the  economy  St.  Kitts  produces  sugar,  Nevis  supplies  cotton,  and  Anguilla 
mines  salt. 

Finally,  Montserrat  is  twenty-seven  miles  south  west  of  Antigua. 
The  island  is  very  small  and  mountainous.  No  government  of  the  territories 
is  more  conscious  of  its  island’s  limitations  than  the  government  of  this 


^■%lanshard ,  Op. cit . ,  P.  179- 
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island: 


Montserrat  has  few  natural  resources.  No  minerals 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  commercial  quantities; 
there  are  no  great  forests  or  rivers,  and  flat  land 
to  permit  an  easy  mechanization  of  farming  or  even 
to  build  a  large  airport  is  absent.  The  coastline 
is  not  embayed  so  beaches  are  few  and  natural  har¬ 
bours  non-existent;  whilst  the  precipitous  hillsides 
running  into  the  sea  mean  that  fishing  banks  are 
also  few  in  number. 14 

Montserrat  is  still  the  largest  producers  of  sea  island  cotton 
in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  although  today,  its  production  represents 
approximately  one-eighth  of  the  more  than  one  million  pounds  produced  in 
1935.^  The  island  produces  sugar,  bananas,  limes  and  vegetables. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  of  Montserrat,  as  well  as  the  other 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories,  has  been  inadequate  communications. 

The  government  has  embarked  upon  a  development  plan  to  remedy  this  defect. 
It  has  allocated  two  million  dollars  for  port  and  airport  development.-^ 
Another  plan  of  the  government,  worthy  of  note,  is  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  large  estates  held  by  absentee  owners  and  the  reselling  of  these 
estates  in  smaller  parcels  to  small  holders  for  land  settlement 
The  Windward  Islands 


Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  are  the  four  major 
islands  of  the  Windward  Islands .  They  were  all  held  by  France  before  Great 
Britain  gained  possession  of  them  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 


^Montserrat  Development  Plan  1966-70,  P.  55- 
15Ibid.,  P.  90. 
l6Ibid.,  P.  55. 


l^Blanshard,  Op. cit . ,  P.  188. 
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teenth  centuries.  They  are  located  in  the  lesser  Antilles  and  are 
mountainous,  well  watered  and  of  volcanic  origin.  The  islands  are  very 
picturesque  and  the  soils  very  fertile.  Hence  agriculture  and  tourism 
have  been,  and  are  likely  to  remain  the  mainstay  of  the  economy. 

Prior  to  the  West  Indies  Federation,  the  islands  were  joined 
together  for  some  administrative  purposes.  However,  the  relationship 
was  a  rather  loose  one.  The  Windward  islands,  unlike  the  Leeward  islands, 

had  no  federal  legislature.  Each  of  the  four  major  islands  has  appointed 

.  1  u 

administrators  who  served  as  local  Lieutenant  Governors. 

After  the  demise  of  the  West  Indies  Federation  each  island  of 
the  Windward  Islands  was  given  advanced  political  status  but  not  inde¬ 
pendence.  Today  each  island  has  almost  complete  internal  self-government, 
but  Britain  is  responsible  for  foreign  affairs  and  defence.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  dissolved  by  the  islands . 

Although  Dominica  has  almost  no  coastal  plain  where  sugar  can  be 
grown  under  normal  conditions  Britain  had  persisted  in  a  policy  of  sugar 
production  like  the  other  islands.  However,  Dominica  has  been  concen¬ 
trating  in  the  past  twenty  years  on  the  production  of  other  crops  such  as 
bananas,  citrus,  and  lime  juice. 

Approximately  four-fifths  the  size  of  Dominica,  St.  Lucia  is 
the  second  largest  of  the  Windward  Islands.  The  island  is  the  last  bastion 
of  the  plantation  system  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  put  land  reform 
programs  into  operation.  In  Canadian  terms,  St.  Lucia  is  the  most  bilin¬ 
gual  and  bicultural  of  the  islands.  Its  location  just  south  of  Martinique 


I8Ibid .  ,  P.  158. 
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has  made  it  a  natural  French  satellite.  7  About  one  half  of  its  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  this 
provides  employment  for  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Unemployment  is 
extremely  high  here  as  in  the  other  Windward  islands.  Sugar,  with  its  by-  a 
products  of  molasses  and  rum,  has  been  overtaken  as  the  principal  export 
by  bananas,  copra,  coconuts  and  citrus. 

St.  Vincent  is  smaller  than  St.  Lucia  (being  eighteen  miles  long 
and  eleven  miles  wide),  but  it  has  a  history,  economy  and  administration 
very  similar  to  the  latter.  The  plantation  system  has  left  its  mark  here 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  St.  Lucia.  St.  Vincent  is  still  largely  an 
island  of  estates,  but  it  has  a  larger  proportion  than  St.  Lucia  of  small 
holdings  cultivated  by  peasants.  It  is  the  worldts  largest  producer  of 
arrowroot.  In  addition,  it  produces  bananas,  copra  and  coconuts. 

Grenada  is  the  smallest  of  the  Windward  Islands,  but  is  also 
the  richest  of  these  poor  territories.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated, 
and  was  the  former  capital  of  the  group.  Like  the  other  islands,  it  is 
mountainous  and  heavily  forested.  Grenada  had  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
economic  and  political  development  for  a  number  of  years  but  in  the  last 
two  decades  has  declined  into  relative  isolation  and  obscurity. 

The  history  of  Grenada  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands 
where  the  French  held  on  long  enough  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  to  make  a  profound  impression  upon  the  culture  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Like  all  of  the  other  islands,  the  constitutional  advancement  is 

-^Ibid.,  P.  162.'* 


2QIbid. ,  P.  167. 
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one  of  progress  before  slavery;  retardation  after  emancipation  as  Crown 
colony  status  is  substituted  for  representative  government;  stagnation 
as  the  clutches  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  tightened;  and  finally 
advancement  to  internal  self  government. 

The  economy  of  Grenada  is  also  similar  to  the  other  islands  in 
the  group.  The  chief  crops  are  bananas,  cocoa,  nutmeg  and  citrus.  The 
island  is  very  dependent  upon  tourism. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  West  Indies  Federation,  through 
the  withdrawal  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  Grenada  stymied  the  efforts  of 
the  remaining  seven  territories  to  form  a  *  Little  Eight  Federation1  - 
Grenada  was  set  on  joining  in  unitary  statehood  with  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
instead  of  federating  with  the  *  little  seven*.  When  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  a  federation  plan  for  the  small  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
territories,  they  each  in  turn  sought  their  own  political  independence. 

Following  its  decision  to  grant  independence  to  Barbados,  the 
British  Government  offered  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Windward  Islands  full 
internal  self-government,  headed  by  a  Premier  or  Prime  Minister.  This 
kind  of  constitutional  arrangement  with  the  islands  is  known  as  * Associate 
Statehood* .  It  leaves  Britain  with  responsibility  for  their  external 
affairs  and  defence  and  the  islands  have  the  right  to  amend  their  consti¬ 
tution  and  to  declare  complete  independence.  There  are  grave  doubts  that 

these  islands  will  attain  complete  independence  outside  a  Federation  and 

21 

without  dependence  upon  assistance  from  richer  countries. 

2-*- John  A.  Ahow,  "Leeward  and  Windwards  Face  Problems",  Foreign 
'Trade  (Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  October  29,  1966)  PP.  16-17. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CANADA-COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN  TRADE 


Commonwealth  Caribbean's  Trade 


Canada  maintained  third  place  both  in  imports  and  exports  in 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  for  the  decade  1957  to  1967.  In  the  early 
1960,s  it  was  expected  that  Canada  would  improve  its  position  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Caribbean  market,  the  gradual  separation  of  ties  between 
Britain  and  the  territories,  the  lack  of  commitment  to  any  group  or  blocs 
as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States;  and,  by  no  means  least,  Canada’s 
goodwill  built  up  by  its  aid  programs  which  surpassed  any  aid  given  by 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

However,  with  the  break  up  of  the  West  Indies  Federation  in 
1962,  and  the  movement  of  the  islands  to  separate  independence,  no  gains 
in  the  standing  of  Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  for  Canada  have  been 
recorded.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  were  no  gains  in  absolute  terms 
In  fact,  such  gains  were  achieved.  Nevertheless,  one  aspect  of  the 
Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade,  at  least  has  not  been  very  buoyant. 

Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  rose  a  mere  11  per 
cent  in  the  decade:  from  $80  million  Canadian  in  1957  to  $89  million 
Canadian  in  1967.^  On  the  other  hand,  during  that  time,  Canada’s  exports 
to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  almost  doubled:  from  about  $51  million 

-1-See  Table  Five-1. 
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Canadian  in  1957  to  $101  million  Canadian  in  1967. 2  Moreover,  during  this 
period  Canada’s  trade  position  emerged  from  the  "red"  to  a  surplus  commenc¬ 
ing  in  1965.^ 

In  the  first  few  years,  1957-1960,  trade  between  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  and  Canada  declined  not  only  in  dollar  value  but  also  in  percen¬ 
tage  terms.  From  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total  Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports 
in  1957,  Canadian  exports  to  the  area  declined  to  9  per  cent  by  I960.  At 
the  same  time,  Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  declined  from  14.4 
per  cent  in  1957  to  12.2  per  cent  by  1960.^  However,  from  I960  trade  began 
to  pick  up  once  more  in  dollar  terms  as  it  climbed  back  to  the  1957  high. 
Nevertheless,  this  achievement  in  dollars  did  not  correspond  to  a  similar 
one  in  percentage  of  the  market,  because,  Canada  did  not  attain  its  1957 
percentage  share  of  the  market. 

The  relative  decrease  in  trade  (in  percentage  terms)  between 
Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  in  both  directions  has  many  lessons 
for  the  future  of  two  trading  partners  which  are  largely  dependent  upon 
trade  for  growth  and  development.  They  should  not  take  each  other  for 
granted  and  must  continually  re-evaluate  their  markets.  This  is  especially 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  period  the  United  Kingdom 
fared  little  better.  However,  the  United  States  gained  some  ground,  even 
though  all  three  major  trading  partners  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  have 


^See  Table  Five-2. 
^See  Figure  Five-1. 
^•See  Table  Five~3. 
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Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  author's  computation  from  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  1966  and  1967. 
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been  exposed  to  increased  competition  from  European  and  Asian  countries. ^ 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful,  for  an  analysis,  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  Canada-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade,  to  examine  major 
commodities  for  each  territory. 

Before  such  detailed  examination,  it  may  prove  informative  to 
look  at  the  relationship  of  the  top  three  Commonwealth  Caribbean  suppliers, 
in  the  period  1957-1959,  to  realize  the  importance  of  each  supplier  of  the 
different  commodities .  Table  Five-4  shows  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Canadian  market  shares  in  Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports  by 
commodities.  By  calculating  the  percentages  in  this  table,  the  value  of 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports  from  each  supplier  in  each  commodity  group 
may  be  computed  in  dollar  terms . 

Because  Table  Five-4  shows  details  for  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
as  a  whole,  the  fact  that  Canada  supplies  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  smaller  islands  is  concealed  in  the  aggregate  data.  In  most 
of  the  small  islands,  Canada  ranked  second  to  Britain  in  1957-1959.  Thus 
In  Barbados,  for  example,  Canada  supplied  between  12  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent  of  total  imports,  compared  with  the  United  States*  9  per  cent  to  12 
per  cent  during  the  same  period,  and  Canada* s  gap  widened  in  most  of  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.^  This  lead,  especially  in  Barbados,  was 
short  lived.  In  the  early  1960*s  the  United  States  overtook  Canada  in 
this  market. 


5”A  Free  Trade  Area  Between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada"  (Paper 
prepared  by  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Governments),  N.D.,  P.  2. 
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Writing  in  Foreign  Trade,  November  2,  1963,  Robert  F.  Renwick 


states : 


Total  trade  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  has 
over  the  past  few  years  been  increasing,  with  commodity 
imports  exceeding  exports  and  with  the  deficit  largely 
made  up  by  tourist  earnings .  Britain  is  the  principal 
trading  partner,  supplying  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of 
the  needs  of  the  various  islands.  In  some,  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  is  the  second  most  important 
source  of  imports.  In  Barbados,  the  United  States  in 
I960  for  the  first  time  supplanted  Canada  as  the  second 
most  important  supplier,  (she  achieved  this  trade 
position  in  British  Guyana  (sic)  and  Trinidad  years  ago).? 

It  is  believed  that  the  reason  for  Canadat s  better  performance 
in  the  smaller  units  is  found  in  the  import  composition  of  these  units. 
Here  basic  agricultural  products,  especially  wheat  flour,  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  total  imports,  and  Canada’s  competitive  position 
is  relatively  strong  in  food  stuffs.  However,  as  more  manufactured 
goods  are  beginning  to  be  imported  by  these  units,  the  U.S.A.  is  whittling 
down  Canada’s  slight  overall  lead. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  since  Canada’s  exports  to 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  comprised  of  a  comparatively  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  compared  to  manufactured  and  semi  manufactured  goods ; 
and  since  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  has  been  importing  manufactured 
goods  at  a  faster  rate  than  foodstuffs,  then,  unless  Canada  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  trade  expansion  opportunities  in  manufactured  goods,  where  the 


^Robert  F.  Renwick,  ’’British  Eastern  Caribbean:  The  Trade 
Picture”,  Loc . cit . ,  P.  5. 

^”A  Free  Trade  Area  Between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada”, 
Op. cit . ,  P . 3 . 
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market  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  its  share  of  the  market  will  decline 
further.^ 

An  examination  of  the  products  traded  will  show  that  certain 
items  in  the  trade  composition  are  extremely  important  both  to  Canada 
and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  Therefore,  it  will  be  worthwhile  to 
analyze  these  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  importance  for  the  two 
regions . 

Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  during  the  period 
1957-1967  were  heavily  concentrated  on  foodstuffs,  crude  materials  such 
as  bauxite  and  alumina,  petroleum  and  its  by-products,  rum  and  cigars. 

7 n  the  early  years  of  the  period  under  review,  Canada  was  second  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs,  but  took  very  little  of 
the  petroleum  product  group.  As  the  years  passed,  Canadian  imports  of 
crude  materials  and  simple  manufactures,  such  as  textiles,  accounted  for 
a  declining  share  of  total  imports.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  Canada1 s  total  imports-^  consisted  of  fully  manufactured  goods 
of  a  more  sophisticated  nature.  Expansion  of  manufacturing  in  Canada 
has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  the  Canadian  market."'"*' 

In  1967  bauxite  and  alumina  accounted  for  approximately  48 
per  cent  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  total  exports  to  Canada;  raw 

9Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Canada-West  Indies  Economic 
Relations  (Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada  and  Centre  for 
Developing  Area  Studies,  McGill  University,  November  1967),  P.  65. 

l^See  Table  Five-5. 

41c ommonwe alt h  Caribbean-Canada  Conference,  Ottawa,  July  6-8, 
1966  (Ottawa:  District  General  B/2,  June  1,  1966),  P.  18. 
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sugar  accounted  for  a  little  over  10  per  cent;  crude  petroleum  contributed 
9.5  per  cent;  molasses  rose  to  4.3  per  cent;  rum  rose  to  2-8  per  cent;  and 
fruit  juices  declined  slightly  to  1.1  per  cent.  Therefore,  six  commodity 
groups  accounted  for  approximately  seventy  six  per  cent  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  exports  to  Canada. 

The  high  percentage  of  bauxite  and  alumina  in  the  trade  composi¬ 
tion  holds  some  uneasy  and  disturbing  features  for  the  two  regions .  This 
unsettling  feature,  where  increases  or  decreases  in  trade  hinge  upon  the 
performance  or  demand  for  alumina,  showed  up  as  early  as  1958-59  when 
CanadaTs  share  in  the  total  export  of  alumina  fell  due  to  a  contraction 
of  demand  caused  by  a  recession  in  Canada.  3  In  a  sense,  history  may 
have  repeated  itself  in  a  different  form  in  the  Caribbean  region,  for  the 
same  unstable  position  was  experienced,  when  sugar  held  a  similar 
position.  In  any  event,  Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  have 
always  been  very  limited.  For  example,  less  than  ten  products  accounted, 
in  1959,  for  over  98  per  cent  of  the  total  Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports 
to  Canada.  These  products  were  unrefined  sugar,  35-5  per  cent;  alumina, 

35  per  cent;  crude  petroleum,  14.6  per  cent;  syrup  and  molasses,  4.2  per 
cent;  fuel  oil,  3-9  per  cent;  cocoa  and  cocoa  butter  and  paste,  2.8  per 
cent;  and  rum,  2.3  per  cent.1^ 

In  dollar  terms,  bauxite  and  alumina  exports  to  Canada  totalled 
a  little  more  than  $49.5  million  in  1966,  an  increase  of  $5-7  million. 

-^See  Table  Five-6. 

13” A  Free  Trade  Area  Between  Canada  and  The  West  Indies", 

Op. cit . .  P.  14. 

1^Tbid. ,  P.  18. 
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However,  in  1967  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  exports  of  this  commodity 
to  $48.3  million,  a  decrease  of  $1.2  million. 

Raw  sugar,  once  the  mainstay  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
economy,  was  second  in  dollar  earnings.  However,  export  of  this  item 
had  been  declining  drastically  in  value.  Export  value  of  sugar  to  Canada 
plunged  from  $43-5  million  in  1964  to  $17.2  million  in  1965.  It  continued 
downwards  in  1966  to  $16.4  million,  and  fell  still  further  in  1967  to  $10.4 
million.^  A  little  consolation  may  be  derived  from  the  performance  of  the 
by-products  of  sugar.  Exports  of  molasses  to  Canada  rose  from  $2.4  million 
in  1965  to  $2.9  million  in  1966,  and  increased  further  in  1967  to  $4.4 
million.  1  Exports  of  rum  went  from  $0.9  million  in  1964  to  $1.1  million 
in  1965;  rose  further  in  1966  to  $1.7  million  and,  continued  the  climb 
into  1967  to  $2.8  million.-^ 

Continuing  our  analysis  in  dollar  terms,  the  third  ranked 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  commodity  export  to  Canada  is  petroleum,  all  of 
which  comes  from  Trinidad.  In  1965,  its  $8.9  million  constituted  slightly 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  CanadaTs  petroleum  market  of  $312.5  million. 

The  following  year  exports  dropped  to  $8.5  million  in  spite  of  rising 
imports  by  Canada.  In  1967,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  dollar  value 
to  $9.5  million. -*-9 


^See  Table  Five-7. 
I6see  Table  Five-7. 
l?See  Table  Five-8. 
I8See  Table  Five-8. 
19S ee  Table  Five-7. 
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One  of  the  fastest  rising  Commonwealth  Caribbean  commodity  exports 
to  Canada  is  citrus  juices .  The  total  exports  in  I960  of  this  commodity 
was  $0.08  million  (seventy  eight  thousand  dollars).  By  1965,  however, 
exports  rose  to  $1.02  million.  This  increase  continued  into  1966  to  $1.47 
million,  but  showed  a  minor  setback  in  1967  when  exports  totalled  $1.15 
million.20 

Rising  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  citrus  juice  exports, 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports  of  coffee  rose  from  $0.18  million  in  I960 
to  $0.48  in  1964.  This  commodity  export  dropped  in  1965  when  exports 
totalled  $0.40  million.  It  remained  static  in  1966  and  rose  in  1967  to 
a  commodity  export  total  of  $0.51  million. 

Another  group  of  commodities  that  showed  a  substantial  increase 
in  1967  is  that  composed  of  motor  gasoline  and  fuel  oils.  Until  1966, 
all  the  exports  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  originated  in  Trinidad.  In 
that  year,  exports  totalled  $2.88  million.  In  1967,  however,  Antigua 
also  began  exporting  and  total  exports  for  1967  reached  $5-85  million,  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  1966. 22 

In  considering  totals,  Canadian  imports  from  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  rose  from  $80.9  million  in  1965  to  $88.4  million  in  1966.  It 
increased  slightly  to  $88.9  million  in  1967,  but  this  represented  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  market,  a  far  cry  from  the  eight  per  cent 

20See  Table  Five  -8. 

21See  Table  Five-8. 

22s ee  Table  Five-7. 
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of  1938  and,  an  even  higher  figure  prior  to  that.^3 

Although  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  are  only 
two  per  cent  of  total  Canadian  imports,  the  products  supplied  are  extremely 
important  in  their  respective  commodity  groups.  For  example,  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  1950ts,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  supplied  30  per  cent 
of  Canada1 s  imports  of  unrefined  sugar,  more  than  30  per  cent  of  Canada’s 
import  of  molasses,  34  per  cent  of  Canada’s  import  of  rum,  67  per  cent  of 
alumina,  and  a  very  high  percentage  of  Commonwealth  Caribbean  minor  imports, 
such  as  nutmeg,  arrowroot,  and  concentrated  lime  juice. These  minor 
imports  were  major  exports  of  the  small  Commonwealth  Caribbean  units 25 
which  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  these  exports . 

Following  almost  a  two  year  period  of  decline  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  revived  in  i960.  After  I960,  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  exports  to  Canada  increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  Canadian 
exports  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  By  1965,  Canadian  exports  to  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  had  caught  up  with  imports  by  Canada.  In  1966 
Canada  forged  ahead,  and  in  1967  Canada  widened  the  gap  considerably,  as 
it  increased  its  visible  trade  balance  with  the  region.  0 

In  the  case  of  the  small  territories  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean,  the  total  trade  with  Canada  has  been  increasing  over  the  past 

23canada  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Conference.  A  Paper  prepared  for 
the  Canadian  Government  (Ottawa:  District  General,  B/2,  June  1,  1966),  P.18. 

24» »A  Free  Trade  Area  Between  Canada  and  The  West  Indies”, 

Op. cit . ,  P .  18 . 

^See  Tables  A-10  and  A-ll  in  appendix. 

2&See  Figure  Five-1. 
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few  years,  and  within  this  context,  commodity  imports  are  exceeding 
commodity  exports  (with  Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  deficits  largely 
made  up  by  tourist  earnings ). ^ 

This  dependency  upon  tourism  is  another  factor  which  distinguishes 
the  small,  medium  and  large  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  The 
small  territories  are  highly  dependent  upon  tourism  to  balance  their 
budgets,  the  medium  territories  are  less  so,  and  large  territories  are 
not  dependent  upon  tourism  at  all. 


2?Robert  F.  Renwick,  "British  Eastern  Caribbean:  The  Trade 
Picture”,  Foreign  Trade  (Ottawa:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
November  2,  1963),  P.  5. 
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Canada*  s  Trade 

Canada* s  exports  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  experienced  their 
first  decline  since  World  War  II  in  1957.  From  1958  onwards,  Canada’s 
exports  to  the  area  began  to  climb  again. 28  wheat  Flour,  one  of  the  oldest 
Canadian  export  items  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  accounted  for  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports  from  Canada  in  1959. 

Like  Commonwealth  Caribbean  sugar  the  figure  for  Canadian  wheat  repre¬ 
sented  approximately  70  per  cent  decrease  from  the  1930* s  when  it  accounted 
for  more  than  one-third  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports.  A  companion 
commodity  in  trade,  salted  cod  fish,  accounted  for  nearly  10  per  cent  in 
1959-  In  that  same  year,  raw  tobacco  constituted  5  per  cent  of  total 
Canadian  exports  to  the  area;  canned  fish  4.5  per  cent;  coniferous  lumber 
3.7  per  cent;  bacon,  ham  and  salted  pork  3-4  per  cent;  and  newsprint  2.7 
per  cent.  These  seven  product  groups  together  accounted  for  a  little 
over  52  per  cent  of  all  Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports  from  Canada. ^9 

During  the  decade  1957  to  1967  Canada’s  trade  with  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  has  changed  in  composition.  For  example,  wheat 
flour  was  overtaken  as  the  largest  single  Canadian  export  item  by  salted 
and  pickled  fish  in  1967.-^  Trade  declined  both  in  dollar  and  percentage 
terms.  Moreover,  the  extremely  wide  range  of  Canadian  export  has  caused 
a  substantial  increase  both  in  volume  and  value,  and  significant  shifts 

2%ee  Figure  Five-1. 

29a  Free  Trade  Area  Between  Canada  and  The  West  Indies, 

Op.cit. ,  P.  14. 

30s 

ee  Table  Five-9. 
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in  composition  and  direction. 3^- 

In  post  World  War  II  trade  between  the  two  regions,  it  was  not 
until  1965  that  Canadian  exports  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  surpassed 
its  imports.  In  that  year,  Canadian  exports  increased  almost  8  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  The  increase  continued  in  1966  when  exports 
rose  12.5  per  cent  mainly  through  fish,  textiles,  lumber,  tires  and  tubes, 
drugs  and  medicines,  refrigerators  and  parts,  poultry  feed,  soups, 
potatoes,  and  aluminum  rods,  bars  and  sheets. ^2  Some  of  these  items 
recorded  minor  setbacks  in  1967.^ 

Canadian  exports  to  the  territories  increased  a  further  6  per 
cent  in  1967,  but  some  of  the  older  established  commodities  declined  in 
dollar  and  percentage  terms,  while  others  increased.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  new  commodity  items  were  exported,  and  these  helped  account 
for  the  increase  in  exports  in  spite  of  substantial  decreases  in  old, 
established  commodities . 

Canadian  exports  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  made  up 
of  raw  material,  semi  and  fully  manufactured  goods,  and  foodstuffs.  The 
last  mantioned  forms  a  substantial  part  of  the  export  total,  and  this 
is  surprising  in  view  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  potential  for  pro¬ 
ducing  foodstuffs .34  The  territories  have  registered  growing  trade 

31” Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Conference.”  Op . cit . 

32see  Table  Five-9. 

33s ee  Table  A-3  to  A-9  in  appendix. 

34Daniel  Guerin,  The  West  Indies  and  Their  Future  (London: 

Dennis  Dobson,  1961),  P.  18. 
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deficits  partly  because  of  the  unbalanced  attention  paid  to  industrial¬ 
ization  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  whereas  it  is  believed  that  in 
the  latter  area  some  immediate  economic  improvement  could  have  an 
important  effect. 3 5 

In  a  recent  study  by  the  Institute  of  Caribbean  Studies  it  was 
noted  that: 

In  itself,  as  an  economist  might  observe,  a  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  too  alarming,  but  when 
a  sizeable  amount  of  the  foreign  spending  secures 
foodstuff  for  islands  with  important  agricultural 
enterprises,  then  there  is  some  cause  for  alarm. 

In  Trinidad  it  has  been  recently  estimated  that  much 
of  the  $90  million  yearly  used  to  import  food  products 
could  be  saved  by  developing  more  intensely  the  dairy, 
meat,  and  poultry  production  of  the  island. 3° 

The  1967  percentage  increase  in  Canadian  export  to  the 

Commonwealth  Caribbean  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  Canadian  world 

export.  Nevertheless,  in  monetary  terms  Canadian  export  to  the 

Commonwealth  Caribbean  in  1967  was  double  that  of  1957. 3^ 

The  geographical  division  of  Canada* s  exports  has  changed 

materially  during  the  decade  under  consideration,  and  the  United  Kingdom 

and  other  Commonwealth  countries  have  been  absorbing  a  diminishing  share 

of  these  exports. 3^  The  United  States  continued  to  take  much  more  than 

half  of  Canadian  exports,  and  until  recently  there  had  not  been  a 


^institute  of  Caribbean  Studies ,  Politics  and  Economics  in 
The  Caribbean:  A  Contemporary  Analysis  of  the  Dutch,  French  and 
British  Caribbean  (Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1966), 

P.  189. 


36ibid.,  p.  I89. 


37see  Figure  Five-2. 
3®See  Table  Five-9. 
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Figure  Five-2 
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CANADA’ vS  TRADE  IN  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 


Billions  of  Dollars 


Source : 


Bank  of  Montreal,  "Business  Conditions  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (Montreal:  Bank  of  Montreal,  July  31, 
1968),  ?.2. 
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significant  change  in  the  proportion  of  these  exports  to  the  total. 

Exports  to  other  countries  have  expanded  considerably,  both  in  absolute 
and  relative  terms. 39 

The  trend  of  Canadian  trade  expansion  continued  undiminished 

into  1968  as  is  evidenced  from  a  most  recent  report: 

The  main  driving  force  behind  the  Canadian  expansion 
in  recent  months  has  been  exports  which  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  have  risen  by  about  16  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  while  imports  have  risen 
by  less  than  10  per  cent  with  the  result  that  the 
merchandise  trade  surplus  widened  sharply  to  over 
$500  million  from  $155  million  in  the  earlier  period. 

The  increase  in  exports  was  on  balance  entirely 
accounted  for  by  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
which  rose  by  over  25  per  cent. 40 

Canadian  export  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  amounted  to  less 
than  2%  of  total  Canadian  exports.  This  figure,  however,  was  of  greater 
significance  to  the  Canadian  producer  of  certain  items  of  trade  than  it 
appears.  In  1965,  for  example,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  ranked  tenth 
among  Canada* s  overseas  markets  and  third  among  Canada* s  markets  in  the 
Commonwealth.^  In  that  year,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  market 
accounted  for  a  substantial  share  of  total  Canadian  exports  of  several 
items,  such  as  pickled  whole  mackerel  (96  per  cent),  complete  poultry 
feeds  (97  per  cent),  cured  beef  (95  per  cent),  canned  herring  (94  per  cent), 
corn  meal  (87  per  cent),  bed  springs  (86  per  cent),  soups  (82  per  cent), 
and  women* s  shoes  (82  per  cent).  For  some  of  these  products  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Caribbean  markets  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  individual 
firms  involved.^ 


39commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Conference.,  Qp.cit . ,  P.  16. 

^Bank  of  Montreal,  ’’Business  Conditions  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States”,  July  31,  1968,  D.2. 


41Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Conference,  Qp.cit. .  P.  17 
Ibid. ,  p.  17. 
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Table  Five-9 

CANADIAN  TRADE 

Canadian  Exports 

Canadian  Exports  to:-  as  percentage  of  total  domestic 

exports 


1952 

1961 

1964 

1965 

United  Kingdom 

17.4 

15.8 

14.8 

13.5 

Other  Commonwealth  Countries 

6.7 

5.7 

6.1 

5.9 

United  States  of  America 

53.6 

54.0 

52.8 

57.4 

All  other  countries 

22.3 

24.5 

26.3 

23.2 

Canadian  Imports 

Canadian  Imports  from:- 

as  percentage  of  total  imports 

1952 

1961 

1964 

Ml 

United  Kingdom 

9.0 

10.7 

7.7 

7.2 

Other  Commonwealth  countries 

4.7 

1 — 1 

• 

ITv 

5.4 

4.3 

United  States  of  America 

73.7 

67.0 

69.0 

70.0 

All  other  countries 

12.6 

17.2 

17.9 

18.5 

Source:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (Commonwealth 
Caribbean-Canada  Conference,  Op.cit . ,  PP.  16-18. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRADE  TO  CANADA  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH  CARIBBEAN 
The  Importance  of  Trade 

Historically,  international  trade  has  been  of  major  importance 
in  the  economic  life  of  both  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  In 
1964,  Canadian  exports  increased  somewhat  faster  than  the  world  total. 
This  was  repeated  in  1966  when  exports  totalled  $10.3  billion.  In  that 
year,  imports  totalled  $9.9  billion.* 2 3 

In  the  past  two  years,  Canada’s  trade  has  made  tremendous 
advances.  These  advances  have  continued  in  1968,  and  are  so  generally 
known  that  even  The  Medicine  Hat  News  in  an  editorial  commented  upon 
them: 

Canada’s  trade  surplus  is  reaching  rather 
staggering  proportions.  It  could  be  as  high 
as  one  billion  dollars  for  the  year.  2This 
would  be  a  new  record  for  peace  time. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  most  interesting 

feature  is  that  Canada,  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation,  is  enjoying 

3 

a  surplus  in  trade  with  the  United  States.  Canada  achieved  a  similar 
position  with  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  two  years  earlier.  The 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada  Year  Book  1966  (Ottawa: 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1968),  P.  957. 

2 

The  Medicine  Hat  News,  Vol.  56,  Saturday  September  21,  1968, 

3Ibid. ,  P.  2. 


P.  2. 
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editorial  emphasized  that  this  surplus  in  commodity  trade  will  be  good 
for  the  Canadian  economy  and  even  better  for  the  nation’s  finances.^ 

Canada  will  need  other  nations  to  take  up  the  surplus  that  is 
likely  to  come  about  if  there  is  a  slow  down  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  Britain  due  to  these  respective  countries’  government 
economic  measures  to  decrease  imports  in  order  to  preserve  their 
balance  of  payments.  Other  nations  have  always  played  a  major  part  in 
Canadian  trade,  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  can  play  an  increasing 
role.  The  importance  of  overseas  trade  to  Canada  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  editorial: 

We  have  depended  on  surpluses  on  our  overseas  trade 
to  offset  deficits  in  our  U.S.  trade.  Since  Britain 
is  under  the  necessity  of  holding  down  her  imports, 
including  those  from  Canada,  and  thus  is  putting  a 
squeeze  on  our  export  trade  in  that  direction,  the 
sharp  improvement  in  our  export-import  position  with 
the  United  States  is  timely. 5 

A  Bank  of  Montreal  newsletter^  supports  the  editorial: 

The  increase  in  exports  was  on  balance  entirely 
accounted  for  by  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
which  rose  by  over  25$.  Of  course,  such  a  high 
rate  of  growth  of  exports  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  since  a  significant  part  of  the  increase 
was  influenced  by  the  copper  strike  in  the  United 
States  and  hedge-buying  of  steel  in  anticipation 
of  a  possible  strike.  Furthermore,  the  expected 
slow  down  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  United  States 
economy  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  Canadian  exports 
generally.? 


*»Ibid. .  P.  2. 

5 Ibid. .  P.  2. 

^Bank  of  Montreal,  "Business  Conditions  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States",  Bank  of  Montreal  (July  31,  1968). 


? Ibid . .  P.  2. 
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The  Bank  of  Montreal  goes  on  to  point  out: 

Canada’s  strong  merchandise  export  trade  was 
sustained  in  spite  of  problems  in  wheat  market¬ 
ing.  In  the  current  crop  year  this  country’s 
share  of  the  total  wheat  exports  of  the  four 
major  countries  involved  in  such  trade  fell  to 
20%  from  J>\%  in  the  comparable  period  a  year 
earlier.  The  United  States  share  rose  from  l±7% 
to  5&%  but  a  considerably  smaller  portion  of 
United  States  exports  has  been  accounted  for  by 
commercial  sales  than  has  been  usual  in  recent 
years . ® 

For  more  than  a  century,  and  up  to  1966,  wheat  flour  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  Canadian  export  commodity  items  to  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean,  at  one  time  forming  more  than  one  third  of  that  area’s 
dollar  imports  from  Canada.  Nevertheless,  this  commodity  item  has 
been  slipping  for  a  number  of  years  both  in  absolute  and  relative 
terms  because  of  increased  importation  from  the  United  States.  Wheat 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  staple  diet  of  the  West  Indian 
people  and,  although  the  islands  have  been  naturally  endowed  with  a 
marvellous  climate  and  a  fertile  soil  where  almost  anything  would  be 
able  to  grow,  they  are  incapable  of  producing  wheat. 9  Therefore, 

Canada  should  strive  to  regain  its  market  especially  with  anticipated 
tightening  of  imports  by  the  United  States  and  Britain. 


Bartering  Arrangements 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  has  a  few  commodity  items  that 
are  in  a  similar  position  to  wheat.  There  is  a  surplus  stock  of  these 


8Ibid. ,  P.  2. 

^Daniel  Gu6rin,  The  West  Indies  And  Their  Future  (London: 
Dennis  Dobson,  1961),  P.  18. 
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items^-O  at  prices  established  by  certain  commodity  agreements.  However, 
there  are  indications  that  other  countries  have  been  selling  below  these 
prices  to  Canada.  In  view  of  this,  the  possibility  of  increased  trade 
with  Canada  in  these  items  seems  remote. 

I  feel  the  way  should  be  opened  for  investigating  the  possibility 
of  a  bi-lateral  barter  arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean.  Such  investigations  should  cover  the  exchange  of  wheat  for 
sugar  over  a  five  year  period.  If  this  could  be  successfully  negotiated, 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  would  be  able  to  channel  its  resources  and 
foreign  exchange  much  more  effectively  toward  the  goal  of  development 
and  industrialization. 

An  agreement  covering  the  above  suggestion  would  likely  increase 
the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  regions .  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
would  be  able  to  spend  more  dollars  on  industrial  goods  which  Canada  may 
prefer  to  sell.  However,  this  pre-supposes  no  retaliatory  measures  or 
restrictions  by  other  countries  affected.  I  must  confess  that  the  history 
of  bi-lateral  barter  arrangement  has  been  such  that,  wherever  they 
spring  up,  the  whole  fabric  of  international  trade  seems  to  breakdown. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  bi-lateral  barter  agreement  tends  to 
lead  to  others  by  competing  countries .  This  could  set  the  pattern  for 
trade  on  a  global  scale. 

Therefore,  my  recommendation  holds  many  problems  and  implica¬ 
tions  for  international  trade,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  structure  of 
international  trade  will  deteriorate  or  that  bi-lateral  arrangements 
will  take  the  place  of  open  trade.  There  are  extenuating  circumstances 


lOSee  Table  Six-1. 
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Table  Six-1 

SUGAR  STOCKS  FOR  EXPORT,  196? 


Tons 

Antigua 

4,500 

Barbados 

189,762 

Guyana 

330,075 

Jamaica 

386,288 

St .  Kitts 

32,214 

Trinidad 

154,154 

Source:  West  Indies  Sugar  Association  quoted  in: 

"Canada* s  Sugar  Policy  Generating  Bitterness", 
The  Financial.  Post  (Canada:  December  2,  1967), 
P.  W-5. 
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and  these  are  summed  up  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  leadersT  complaint: 

Sales  to  Canada  have  dropped  from  325,000  tons 
in  1961  to  well  under  200,000  this  year.  We 
have  lost  38  per  cent  of  our  business,  yet  in 
the  last  five  years  South  Africa1 s  sales  to 
Canada  have  multiplied  by  five.  3-1 

Later  on  they  stated: 

What  we  want  is  an  agreement  not  only  for  a 
reasonable  price  but  also  for  an  outlet  that 
is  commensurate  with  our  traditional  sales  to 
Canada. ^2 

If  it  is  still  believed  that  the  kind  of  five-year  arrangement 
that  I  suggest  would  lead  to  other  bi-lateral  arrangements  and  would 
pose  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  free  international  trade,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  1955  Canada  imported  45  per  cent  of  its  sugar  from 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  A  decade  later  Canada  imported  only  30  per 
cent  from  the  region,  although  she  increased  her  imports  from  676,000 
short  tons  in  1955  to  916,000  short  tons  in  1965.  Today,  while  Canada 
has  been  increasing  its  imports  of  sugar  from  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  Fiji  and  Cuba-^3,  the  percentage  of  Canada* s  sugar  imports 
from  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  area  is  even  less  than  in  1965. 

The  risk  cannot  be  discounted  that,  were  Canada  to  implement 
such  a  bi-lateral  exchange  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  Canada* s  other  trading  partners  who  are 


H”  Canada* s  Sugar  Policy  Generating  Bitterness”,  The 
Financial  Post  (Canada:  December  2,  1967),  P.  W-5. 

12Ibid.,  P.  W-5. 

13"Trade  of  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Countries  and  Canada” 
(Background  paper  prepared  by  Canada),  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada 
Conference  (Ottawa:  June  1,  1966)  PP.  4-5. 
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suppliers  of  sugar  to  Canada  would  retaliate  against  this  arrangement  by- 

decreasing  imports  from  the  latter  as  a  reaction  to  her  decreased  imports 

of  their  sugar.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  political  factors  the  risk 

is  small.  The  significance  of  the  economic  and  political  implications 

on  bi-lateral  arrangements  is  an  area  to  be  studied  If  I  can  set  aside, 

therefore,  the  possible  political  implications  of  bi-lateral  barter 

arrangements,  a  successful  negotiation  of  commodity-  arrangements  would 

give  practical  results  to  at  least  four  areas  in  the  protocol  to  the 

Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement^  namely: 

To  consult  upon  request  with  respect  to  measures 
to  encourage  economic  development  which  might 
substantially  affect  the  trading  interests  of  the 
other  parties,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  possible 
damage  to  those  trading  interests  and  to  achieve 
the  best  use  of  resources,  taking  into  account 
the  scope  for  regional  co-operation. 

To  work  together  in  international  commodity 
discussions  and  arrangements,  and  particularly  to 
seek  to  secure  and  maintain  an  appropriate  and 
effective  price  range  under  a  new  International 
Sugar  Agreement  which  will  be  remunerative  to 
producers  and  equitable  to  consumers. 

To  seek  to  secure  acceptable  conditions  of  access 
for  wheat  in  world  markets  in  order  to  bring  about 
increased  trade  at  prices  which  will  be  remunerative 
to  efficient  producers  and  fair  to  consumers,  taking 
into  account  world  food  needs . 


and 


The  Commonwealth  Countries  of  the  Caribbean  undertake 
in  the  development  of  local  flour  mills  to  provide 
fair  and  equal  opportunities  for  the  Canadian  industry 
to  participate  in  their  development  and  for  Canada  to 
have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  supply  the  wheat 


T^+See  copy  of  Protocol  in  Appendix  B. 
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requirements  of  such  new  mills  .-*-5 

Moreover,  if  Canada  wishes  to  improve  its  standing  as  one  of 
the  five  great  trading  nations  of  the  world,  it  will  have  to  devote  more 
time  and  materials  to  the  less  developed  countries,  in  which  category 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  falls.  Almost  three  quarters  of  the  less 
developed  countries f  exports  go  to  developed  countries,  principally  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  European  Economic  Community. 
Canada  takes  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  less  developed  countries 
exports.  The  importance  of  trade  to  Canada  can  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  exports  have  averaged  approximately  twenty  per  cent  of  gross 
national  product, 17  and  the  ratio  of  export  to  production  dollar  is 
one  to  three.  Similarly,  almost  one  out  of  every  three  dollars  of  goods 
consumed  in  Canada  is  imported.  Moreover,  "periods  of  high  prosperity 
and  high  employment  in  the  Canadian  economy  have  invariably  been  periods 
of  rapidly  expanding  Canadian  trade  -  both  of  exports  and  of  imports" .  I** 

Therefore,  Canada  cannot  afford  to  miss  out  on  opportunities  for  trade, 
however  small  in  amount  this  trade  may  seem  at  the  beginning. 

Unlike  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  depends  entirely 
upon  trade  for  its  existence.  This  dependence  is  necessarily  so  because 

^Protocol  to  The  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  clauses 
numbered  3,5,7,  and  8  -  see  appendix  B. 

l^Grant  L.  Reuber,  Canada* s  Interest  in  the  Trade  Problems  of 
Less  Developed  Countries  (Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada, 
May,  1964). 

17a  Statement  by  the  Committee  on  Canadian  Commercial  Policy 
(Montreal:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  July,  1963),  P.  2. 

18Ibid.,  P.  2. 
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of  an  extremely  narrow  mineral  base  and,  because  of  the  one-crop  economies 

in  the  majority  of  the  territories.  Therefore,  without  trade  of  some  sort, 

the  standard  of  living  would  be  abysmally  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  and 

more  than  three  quarters  of  the  people  would  be  out  of  work  and  starving. 

Given  the  narrowness  of  the  resource  base,  sustained 
economic  advance  in  the  West  Indies  will  depend  on 
the  ability  of  the  area  to  draw  upon  overseas  supplies 
of  the  wide  variety  of  intermediate  and  capital  goods 
that  will  be  required  to  ensure  economic  growth  and 
appropriate  diversification;  and  no  less  important  is 
the  role  of  foreign  trade  in  overcoming  the  limitations 
of  local  demand  in  the  tiny  domestic  markets.  Indeed, 
external  trade  must  serve  as  the  main  vehicle  for 
economic  progress  in  the  region. 19 

But  small  nations  like  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  that  depend 
to  such  a  large  extent  upon  trade  for  their  development  possess  both 
unreliable  and  vulnerable  economies  which  in  turn  affect  the  disposition 
of  people  to  invest  in  the  economy.  This  vulnerability  presents  one 
difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  for  investment  and  increased  trade. 

The  unreliability  and  vulnerability  stem  from  the  force  and  uncertainty 
of  the  outside  environment.  These  nations  lack  any  form  of  control  or 
influence  over  these  forces.  Thus,  their  economies  are  affected  by 
(1)  a  high  level  of  foreign  restrictions  (for  example,  the  United  States T 
share  of  West  Indian  exports  fell  from  26  per  cent  in  1930  to  7  per  cent 
in  1933  as  a  result  of  American  restrictions);20  (2)  sudden  and  unpre- 


-^Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Canada-West  Indies  Economic 
Relations  (Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada  and  Centre 
for  Developing  Area  Studies,  McGill  University,  1967),  P.  3* 

20 w.  Arthur  Lewis,  Labour  in  The  West  Indies :  The  Birth  of  A 
Workers f  Movement  (London:  Victor  Gollancz  Limited  and  The  Fabian 
Society,  May,  1939),  P.  36. 
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dictable  shifts  in  the  level  of  these  restrictions  (for  example.  United 
States  restriction  on  Commonwealth  Caribbean  manufactured  and  semi 
manufactured  goods,  especially  textiles  and  processed  bauxite);  (3)  the 
growth  of bi-Laterial  trade  and  payments  techniques;  and  (4)  the  internal 
policies  of  trading  partners  which  may  vitally  affect  the  course  of 
economic  events.  Moreover,  non-economic  forces  (for  example,  politics) 
play  an  important  part  in  the  trading  relationships  of  countries  today. 21 

In  spite  of  all  these  features,  exports  play  an  important  role 
in  the  formation  of  Commonwealth  Caribbean  countries  gross  national 
income.  For  example,  in  1964  Jamaican  exports  amounted  to  26  per  cent 
of  the  G.N.P.;  the  equivalent  proportion  in  that  year  for  Trinidad  was 
64  per  cent  and  for  Barbados  was  37  per  cent. 22 

Canada  was  the  only  country  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  top 
three  trading  partners  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  sold  less  than  it 
bought  from  the  territories.  However,  in  the  past  three  years  the 
territories  have  run  up  deficits  in  visible  commodity  trade  with  Canada. 
Thus,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  now  running  deficits  in  merchandise 
trade  not  only  with  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  also  with  Canada. 23 

2-*-Carlyle  Lennox  Mitchell  ’’The  Role  of  International  Trade  in 
Economic  Development  of  Jamaica,  1830* s  -  I960”.  Unpublished  M.A. 

Thesis  (Edmonton:  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  February  1963), 

PP.  12-13. 

^^Trade  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Countries  and  Canada 
(Background  paper  prepared  by  Canada),  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada 
Conference  Ottawa,  July  6-8,  1966  (Ottawa:  Distr.  General  B/2,  June  1, 
1966),  P.  10. 

^See  Figures  Five-1,  and  Seven-1. 
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Table  Six-2 
JAMAICA 


TOURISM 

-  FINANCE  1959 

-  1967 

Expenditure 

Estimated 

Income 

Year 

Sterling  £ 

Dollar  $ 

Sterling  £ 

Dollar  $ 

1959/60 

300,000 

840,000 

10,000,000 

28,000,000 

1960/61 

350,000 

980,000 

14,400,000 

40,320,000 

1961/62 

350,000 

980,000 

14,600,000 

40,880,000 

1962/63 

402,000 

1,125,600 

13,100,000 

36,668,000 

1963/64 

522,000 

1,461,600 

13,500,000 

37,800,000 

1964/65 

619,000 

1,733,200 

15,600,000 

43,680,000 

1965/66 

835,000 

2,338,000 

23,200,000 

64,960,000 

1966/67 

1,025,000 

2,870,000 

28,000,000 

78,400,000 

1967/68 

1,100,000 

3,080,000 

28,700,000 

79,400,000 

Note:-  Estimates  of  Tourist  Expenditure  have  been  revised  only  as  far 
back  as  1959.  Figures  compiled  previous  to  this  are  therefore 
not  comparable. 

Source:  Department  of  Statistics,  Jamaica. 
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These  deficits  would  have  meant  disaster  for  the  territories  had  they  not 
been  able  to  acquire  considerable  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  in  their 
tourist  trade. 24  Because  of  the  importance  of  tourism,  it  may  be  useful 
to  assess  W.  Arthur  Lewis’ *5  analysis  of  measures  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  place  and  secure  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  economy  permanently  and 
prosperously  on  its  own  feet. 

Professor  Lewis  dealt  with  measures  to  be  undertaken  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  the  world’s  sugar  is  marketed  and  from  which 
market  West  Indian  sugar  is  excluded  by  virtue  of  its  high  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  tendency  of  other  sugar  producing  countries  to  dump  their 
supplies  on  the  market.  Secondly,  he  dealt  with  the  fact  that  American 
markets  should  be  opened  by  trade  agreements  and: 

Finally,  new  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found 
to  replace  the  existing  staples.  It  is  possible 
that  with  care  and  encouragement  fruit  growing 
may  become  an  important  industry;  also  a  greater 
cultivation  of  foodstuffs  and  greater  attention 
to  the  home  market  would  doubtless  be  profitable 
and  this  is  bound  up  with  the  question  of  land 
settlement  (in  an  integrated  Caribbean  economy 
this  author  would  prefer  to  substitute  "land  use” 
for  "land  settlement")  ...But  despite  this,  it 
is  difficult  to  feel  much  confidence  in  the 
future  of  agriculture,  and  it  seems  necessary 
for  the  islands  to  seek  other  means  of  livelihood. 

The  tourist  trade  offers  some  prospects,  but  seems 
unlikely  ever  to  become  a  principal  source  of 


24see,  for  example.  Table  Six-2  Jamaica’s  Tourism-Finance, 
1959-1967  and  compare  the  surplus  under  this  heading  with  deficits 
in  Table  Six-3  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Canada. 

25ftr.  Arthur  Lewis,  Labour  in  the  West  Indies:  The  Birth  of 
A  Workers’  Movement,  Op. cit . 
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revenue.  The  policy  which  seems  to  offer  most 
hope  of  permanent  success  is  for  these  islands 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  other  agricultural 
countries  in  industrialization.  There  is  scope 
for  refining  sugar,  making  chocolate,  utilizing 
copra,  making  dairy  products,  etc. 26 

In  general,  Professor  Lewis T  assessment  has  been  correct; 
however,  there  seems  to  be  modifications  necessary  in  light  of  recent 
knowledge  and  practice  in  small  economies  vis-a-vis  large  ones.  I 
agree  with  Professor  Lewis  that  new  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found, 
but  disagree  that  these  must  be  found  to  replace  existing  staples. 

I  submit  that  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  should  be  built  upon  a 
balance  of  agriculture  and  industrialization  because  of  the  narrow 
mineral  base,  and  the  fact  that  a  substantial  part  of  their  imports 
now  consist  of  foodstuffs  which  can  be  grown  in  the  area. 

I  also  agree  that  greater  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  home  market.  In  fact,  I  believe  that,  after  an  assessment  of 
resources  and  a  chronicle  of  alternate  uses  of  these  resources  are 
done,  the  starting  point  for  better  and  more  efficient  trade  is 
knowledge  of  and  greater  interaction  in  the  home  market  so  that  a 
uniform  exports  of  the  surplus  can  take  place. 

Again,  I  agree  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  much  confidence  in  the  future  of  agriculture.  However,  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  an  error  to  pay  less  attention  to  agriculture, 
while  seeking  other  means  of  livelihood.  Moreover,  it  seems  that 
tourism  can  only  increase  in  the  future  with  North  Americans  acquiring 

26 


Ibid. .  P.  36. 
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more  affluence  and  leisure  time.  Therefore,  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Professor  Lewis1  statement:  "tourist  trade  offers  some  prospect,  but 
seems  unlikely  ever  to  become  a  principal  source  of  revenue"2?  has  lost 
most  of  its  force.  Tourist  trade  is  a  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
the  medium  size  and  small  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 
Moreover,  tourism  is  likely  to  remain  for  many  decades  as  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  Nevertheless,  greater  co-ordination,  more  co-operation 
and  better  understanding  among  the  territories  are  required  to  formulate 
an  integrated  program  to  attract  more  tourist  trade.  This  would  eliminate 
the  cut  throat  competition  between  the  islands  and  offer  the  tourist  a 
better  travel  packet,  so  that  the  likelihood  of  return  to  the  area  would 
be  greater. 

Finally,  Professor  Lewis  states  that: 

The  policy  which  seems  to  offer  most  hope  of 

permanent  success  is  for  these  islands  to  follow 

in  the  footsteps  of  other  agricultural  countries 

in  industrialization. 28 

This  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  region.  The  territories 
cannot  afford  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  other  agricultural  countries . 
Better  results  may  be  forthcoming  from  a  balanced  program  of  agriculture 
and  industrialization. 

To  be  fair  to  Professor  Lewis,  his  observations  and/or 
suggestions  were  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago;  therefore,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  he  holds  different  views  today. 

27Ibid.,  P.  36. 


28 Ibid.,  P.  36. 
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The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  now  frantically  engaged  in  a 
program  of  diversification  and  industrialization;  however,  this  program 
is  fragmented,  and  each  territory  has  its  own  plan.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  diversification  and  industrialization  is  not  carried  out  with  the 
needs  of  the  area  as  a  whole  in  mind,  let,  this  seems  to  be  the  first 
pre-requisite  to  greater  use  of  their  resources,  and  to  achieve  greater 
recognition  and  effectiveness  on  the  world  market.  The  pre-requisite 
of  integration  is  advocated  by  everyone: 

It’s  hard  to  find  anyone  who  doesn’t  want  economic 
integration.  But  uttering  a  principle  is  vastly 
different  to  producing  a  viable  plan  for  the  13 
nations  and  territories  that  stretch  from  the 
Bahamas  to  Guyana  to  form  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 29 

However,  the  acceptance  of  integration  by  all  the  territories 
is  another  matter.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  four 
territories  are  members  of  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  which 
came  into  effect  on  May  1,  1968. 

To  overcome,  therefore,  the  main  problems  of  the  territories’ 
trade  with  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States,  namely,  a  relative 
lag  or  sluggish  expansion  of  demand  for  their  exports  together  with 
incomes  and  price  instabilities  in  their  export  markets,  industrial¬ 
ization  is  seen  as  "a  way  out".  However,  if  it  is  not  carefully 
thought  out  and  planned,  it  could  present  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  should  consider  industrialization 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefits  to  the  region  as  a  whole  and  to 

29paul  Gibson,  "Islands’  Struggle  to  Integrate  is  Vital", 

The  Financial  Post  (Canada:  December  2,  196? ),  P.  W-l. 
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the  individual  territories.  Thus  a  program  of  industrialization  should 
be  investigated  and  planned  for  at  the  level  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
and  at  the  level  of  the  individual  territories.  At  the  time,  these  two 
levels  should  take  into  consideration  the  availability  of  skills  and 
resources  and  industrialization  for  (1)  export  markets  -  given  the  skills 
and  resources  this  may  seem  appropriate  for  the  medium  size  territories; 
(2)  industrialization  for  home  market  expansion  -  this  could  be  the 
function  of  the  small  territories,  and  (3)  industrialization  involving 
a  mixture  of  both  -  this  could  be  carried  out  by  the  large  mainland 
territories.  None  of  these  methods,  however,  provide  an  easy  way  out.-^ 
Moreover,  it  may  not  be  practical  or  feasible  to  have  this  kind  of 
specialization  of  functions  but  at  least  the  possibility  should  be 
investigated. 

In  conclusion,  the  1939  statement  of  Professor  Arthur  Lewis^-*- 
remains  true  today: 

What  has  stood  in  the  way  of  federation  (here  the 
reader  could  easily  substitute  integration)  is  not 
the  sea;  that  is  no  obstacle  in  these  days  of 
aeroplanes  and  wireless  telephony.  The  real 
stumbling  block  has  been  the  opnosition  of  small 
local  potentates  fearful  that  their  voices,  all 
powerful  in  a  small  island,  will  be  unheard  in 
a  large  federation. 32 

Of  course,  this  fear  should  not  be  justified.  The  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  needs  to  listen  to  all  the  voices,  to  examine  the  ideas  and 
principles,  and  then  to  come  up  with  a  well  integrated  plan  that  can  be 
executed  for  the  betterment  of  all,  so  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  all  its  parts . 

30Carlyle  L.  Mitchell,  Op.cit. ,  P.  25. 

Arthur  Lewis,  Op.cit. 


32Ibid. ,  P.  42. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


BARRIERS  TO  TRADE 

Economic  and  Non-economic  Barriers 

There  exist  both  economic  and  non-economic  obstacles  to  more 
effective  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  Economic 
barriers  are  said  to  include  a  continuing  deterioration  of  the  terms  of 
trade,  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  territories  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  which  trade  on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  as  a  combined 
unit. 

The  non-economic  barriers  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  include:  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Canadian  markets,  of  the 
products  and  of  proper  marketing  methods;  political  obstacles  to  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  territories;  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation; 
inadequate  communication  and  transportation;  and  a  history  of  psycho¬ 
logical  conditioning  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  changes  in  attitudes 
which  are  essential  to  facilitate  trade. 

In  the  case  of  currencies  as  an  obstacle,  the  Canadian  currency 
is  hard  -  involving  dollars  which  have  not  been  experiencing  as  much 
difficulties  as  the  soft  currency  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  The 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  currency  is  tied  to  the  pound  sterling,  which 
has  been  experiencing  grave  difficulties  on  the  world  market  in  recent 


years . 
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The  Canadian  dollar  is  worth  approximately  one  and  three  fifths 
times  the  British  West  Indian  dollar  due  to  two  post  World  War  II  de¬ 
valuations  in  the  West  Indian  currency.  This  situation  may  be  attractive 
for  Canadians  purchasing  from  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean;  however,  it  is 
far  from  a  pleasant  one  for  those  of  the  latter  region  who  wish  to  buy 
goods  from  Canada.  The  attractiveness  to  Canadians  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  it  has  not  been  reflected  in  Canadian  purchases. 

In  1965,  Canadian  imports  dropped  to  $81  million,  a  decrease 
of  $30  million  from  the  previous  year.  In  1966,  imports  rose  to 
slightly  above  $88  million;  however,  imports  remained  almost  static  in 
1967  as  the  total  did  not  reach  $89  million  (Canadian) . 

On  the  other  hand,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  two  post 
World  War  II  devaluations  of  the  pound  sterling,  to  which  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  currency  is  tied,  would  have  discouraged  purchases  from  Canada. 
Nevertheless,  the  reverse  has  been  true.  Commonwealth  Caribbean  imports 
from  Canada  have  been  increasing  steadilv  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  territories  now  run  deficits  in  trade. ^ 

In  their  attempt  to  increase  export  trade,  the  territories 
comprising  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  have  run  into  a  number  of  barriers. 
Apart  from  the  fundamentally  self-imposed  barrier  of  lack  of  co-ordination 
and  integration  among  themselves,  a  major  outside  obstacle  to  their 
export  drive  is  the  inaccessibility  of  their  partly  processed  or  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  to  the  Canadian  market.  Such  goods  are  partially  excluded 
from  the  market  by  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  barriers  including  product 
inspection,  customs  valuation,  classification  of  products  for  dutiable 
purposes,  interpretation  of  anti-dumping  laws,  and  administrative 


See  Figure  Seven-1. 
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Trade  of  Selected  Caribbean  Territories  1960-1967 
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The  effects  of  tariffs  on  the  export  earning  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  may  be  gleaned  from  an  examination  of  their  exports.  These 
exports  may  be  classified  as:  tropical  agricultural  products,  and  pro¬ 
cessed  or  manufactured  products.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  Canada  does 
not  produce  such  products  as  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  citrus,  and  forest 
products  such  as  tropical  hardwoods .  An  elimination  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  and  a  guaranteed  market  could  bolster  the  development  and 
expansion  of  these  products.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  with  such  assist¬ 
ance,  output  could  expand  to  equal  the  new  level  of  demand  created  by 
the  elimination  of  the  tariffs,  with  little  or  no  increase  in  costs. 

The  gains  in  exports  from  such  action  will  depend  wholly  on  the  increase 

in  quantity  demanded  as  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  price  occasioned 

2 

by  reductions  or  elimination  in  tariffs. 

It  may  prove  useful,  in  considering  these  products,  to  state 
the  objection  sometimes  put  forward  that,  because  the  demand  elasticity 
of  this  range  of  products  is  very  low,  the  increase  in  demand  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  of  earnings  due  to  lower  prices.  There¬ 
fore,  given  a  low  demand  elasticity  and  low  levels  of  duty  (due  to 
preferential  rates)  the  increase  in  export  earnings  as  a  result  of  tariff 
reductions  will  necessarily  be  very  small. 3  Nevertheless,  if  the  fact 
that  internal  revenue  taxes  on  some  of  these  products  are  as  high  as  150 

^Grant  L.  Reuber,  Canada*  s  Interest  in  the  Trade  Problems  of 
Less  Developed  Countries  (Montreal:  Canadian  Trade  Committee  and  The 
Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  May,  1964),  P.  16. 


3 Ibid. ,  P.  16. 
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per  cent  is  taken  into  consideration,  then  a  reduction  of  both  the  duty 
and  internal  taxes  would  have  a  much  larger  effect  on  export  earnings  even 
if  the  demand  elasticities  are  small. ^ 

In  the  case  of  processed  or  manufactured  goods,  removal  of  both 
quantitative  controls  and  tariffs  are  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any 
significant  effect  upon  exports.  Further,  both  measures  are  essential 
to  indicate  Canada7 s  willingness  to  receive  Commonwealth  Caribbean  pro¬ 
ducts  in  these  lines.  Such  a  signal  would  provide  a  spur  to  the 
territories  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  establish  exports.  Moreover, 

this  action  could  provide  the  attraction  for  foreign  capital  to  be 

c 

injected  into  the  territories  as  a  consequence  of  tariff  changes.^ 

In  assessing  the  value  of  tariff  reduction  or  elimination, 

there  are  many  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  These  factors  include 

existing  agreements  that  will  be  affected;  the  purposes  tariffs  were  set 

up  to  achieve;  the  problems  that  may  be  solved  and/or  created;  and  the 

short  and  long  term  advantages  and  disadvantages . 

In  short,  there  may  be  both  intended  and  unintended  consequences. 

Thus,  Grant  L.  Reuber^  states: 

It  is  probably  because  there  is  fairly  widespread 
agreement  that  the  prospects  are  not  very  bright 
for  the  L.D.C.7s  to  increase  their  export  earning 
capacity  substantially  through  multilateral 
tariff  reductions,  that  in  both  GATT  and  UNCTD 

4Ibid. ,  P.  16. 

5 Ibid. .  P.  16. 

^Grant  L.  Reuber,  Op. cit . 
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a  third  tariff  strategy  has  been  suggested.  The 
essence  of  this  strategy  is  to  create  new  preferences 
and  to  widen  existing  preferences.? 

I  believe  that  such  a  strategy  should  draw  attention  to  the 
various  problems  involved  in  its  implementation  and  should  thoroughly 
examine  the  consequences  of  adopting  conflicting  measures.  It  has 
been  stated  at  the  second  United  Nations  C  inference  on  Trade  and 
Development  that: 

Preferences  should  be  granted  for  a  limited  period 
only  and  all  developed  countries  should  participate 
in  the  scheme.  Granting  of  preferences  should  not 
be  an  obstacle  to  unilateral  or  multilateral  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  the  Tmost  favoured 
nation*  clause.^ 

Yet,  at  the  same  conference,  Robert  Winters  stated  on  behalf  of  Canada: 

In  the  last  four  years  Canada* s  aid  programme  has 
tripled  and  the  Government  has  introduced  a  policy 
of  forward  commitments  up  to  five  years  for  countries 
where  it  had  major  aid  programmes.  In  1966, 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  Canadian  aid  was  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  long-term,  interest  free 
loans.  Government  proposed  to  provide  free  entry 
for  tropical  products  in  the  context  of  a 
concentrated  move  by  all  industrialized  countries 
concerned . ^ 

J.R.  Jayawardena,  Minister  of  State  for  Ceylon,  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  additional  measures  are  also  required: 

Besides  general  and  non-dis criminatory  preferences 


7 Ibid . ,  P.  25. 

%urt  Waldheim,  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Austria, 
•’Statements  made  by  heads  of  delegations’^  First  Report,  beginning 
of  second  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  Far  East  Trade  and 
Development ,  March  1968,  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  P.  208. 

^ Ibid*. ,  P.  209. 
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for  manufactures  and  semi  manufactures  from  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  there  should  be  a  lifting  of 
differential  barriers  on  processed  primary  products. ^ 

The  effect  of  this  recommendation,  if  agreed  to  and  imple¬ 
mented,  would  be  tremendous  in  terms  of  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  from  the  bauxite  industry. 

Economic  and  trade  co-operation  between  developing  countries 
and  developed  countries  are  essential  requirements  of  the  modern  world. 
Therefore,  it  seems  unbelievable  that  the  latter  countries  cannot  act 
in  furtherance  of  this  goal  without  going  outside  the  bounds  of  such 
bodies  as  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development  and 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This  action  could  silence  those  who  have  been  arguing  that 
Canada,  as  a  member  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  could 
not  go  outside  the  agreement  and  rules  of  that  body.  Such  a  strategy 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  reduction  in  trade  barriers 
appropriate  to  developed  countries  may  not  be  as  effective  for  under¬ 
developed  countries . 

In  my  view,  these  less  developed  countries  should  be  given 
a  special  status  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  "Social  Justice”. 

Such  a  doctrine  and  practice  can  be  justified  and  defended  on  the  basis 
of  the  legal  concept  of  "equity”  and  the  judicial  doctrine  of  "considera¬ 
tion".  If  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  resolution  of 
reciprocity  adopted  at  the  Ministerial  Conference  in  May,  1963,  is 


lOibid.,  P.  209. 
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interpreted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  doctrine  of  consideration,  then, 

with  regard  to  trade  concessions,  these  need  not  be  equal  as  between 

developed  and  undeveloped  nations.  This  was  explicitly  expressed  at  the 

United  Nations  Committee  on  Trade  and  Development  in  1968. 

The  above  interpretation  seems  to  be  implied  in  one  of  the 

resolutions  which  states: 

In  the  trade  negotiations  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  reduce  barriers  to  exports  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  but  that  the  developed 
countries  cannot  expect  to  receive  reciprocity 
from  the  less  developed  countries. H 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  repeating  that  the  Canadian  Trade 
Committee  found: 

It  is  in  Canada’s  long-term  economic  and  political 
interests  to  support  the  intent  of  the  GATT 
resolution  to  ensure  that  trade  negotiations  among 
the  Atlantic  nations  take  adequate  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  less  economically  advanced  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  is  also  imperative  to  emphasize  another  recommendation  of 
that  committee: 

It  is  crucially  important  that  negotiations 
leading  to  substantial  trade  barrier  reductions 
should  involve  commitments  which  make  it 
virtually  impossible 
such  barriers  again. 


^Jor  any  nation  to  increase 


-^GATT  Resolution  adopted  May  21,  1963  -  See  Canadian  Trade 
Committee,  A  Statement  by  The  Committee  on  Canadian  Commercial  Policy 
(Montreal:  The  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  1963),  P.  12. 

■^Canadian  Trade  Committee,  Canadian  Commercial  Policy 
(Montreal:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  July  1963),  P.  8. 


13ibid. .  P.  8. 
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Because  re-adjustment  of  tariff  reduction  could  easily  be 
nullified  by  administrative  interpretations  and  unpredictable  variations 
in  customs  practices,  each  party  must  accept  responsibility  for  assuring 
a  reasonable  and  consistent  practice.  This  will  be  evidence  of  a  genuine 
and  sincere  desire  for  trade,  which  can  produce  long  term  advantages  for 
the  nations  involved. 

Other  barriers  to  trade  with  Canada  are  apparently  the  fault 
of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  These  include:  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
of  the  Canadian  market,  credit  terms,  and  facilities;  lack  of  proper 
skills  and  marketing  methods ;  and  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
among  the  territories.  Generally,  marketing  policy  in  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  has  been  based  on  individual  territoryTs  interests.  This 
individualistic  mentality  has  been  the  cause  of  expensive  and  inconven¬ 
ient  means  of  transportation.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  limited  and  wholly 
inadequate  channels  of  communication.^ 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  territories  need  to  set  up  a 
single  marketing  board  for  the  area.  If  nothing  else,  this  age  of 
tremendous  scientific  advance  and  progress  should  teach  us  the  vital 
need  for  inter-dependence  between  peoples  and  territories .  The  benefits 
of  integration  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  in  the  form  of  wider 
markets,  better  communications,  improved  production  techniques,  research, 
and  other  scientific  improvements,  can  only  lead  to  greater  economic, 

•^Institute  of  Caribbean  Studies,  Politics  and  Economics  in 
The  Caribbean:  A  Contemporary  Analysis  of  The  Dutch,  French  and  British 

Caribbean  (Puerto  Rico:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  1966),  P.  11. 
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political  and  social  stability,  which  could  profoundly  influence  the 
welfare  of  each  and  every  territory. 

The  few  instances  where  collaboration  has  been  strong  should 
be  increased.  It  is  present  in  education  and  in  recreation  and  should 
now  permeate  the  area  of  marketing.  Expertise  has  been  lacking  in  this 
area.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  regional  marketing  board  headed  by  a 
Director  and  aided  by  three  Assistant  Directors,  one  for  each  territorial 
grouping,  could  bring  in  returns  many  times  the  cost  of  operating  this 
establishment.  Each  of  the  Assistant  Directors  could  be  responsible  for 
one  group  of  the  large,  medium  or  small  territories. 

These  Assistant  Directors  could  be  rotated  annually;  however, 
the  director  should  cover  all  the  territories .  Professional  and  execu¬ 
tive  skill  would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  this  project.  With  the 
establishment  of  a  marketing  board,  research  departments  could  be  set 
up  in  close  liason  with  the  Universities  of  the  West  Indies  and  Guyana. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  board,  apart  from  policy  making  could  be 
continuous  investigation  and  updating  of  a  marketing  programme.  This 
would  entail  a  study  of  past  and  present  activities  and,  anticipation 
of  future  requirements . 

The  lack  of  unity  or  integration  will  continue  to  hold  the 
progress  of  the  territories  in  check.  It  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  implementation  of  a  system  of  planning  for  the  development  of 
import  substitution  and  increased  intra-regional  trade,  which  at  the 
moment  plays  only  a  minor  role  in  the  total  commerce  of  the  region, 
involving  just  a  few  territories  and  a  small  number  of  commodities . 

For  example,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Guyana  are  the  only  territories 
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which  dispose  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  exports  in  the  Caribbean 
market. ^  Yet,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  avenue  left  open  to  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  in  view  of  Canadian  and  United  States  tariffs  and 
other  barriers.  The  territories  apparently  do  not  really  understand  the 
urgency  of  the  matter.  They  are  having  large  deficits  in  trade,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  is  due  to  increasing  importation  of  food¬ 
stuffs  . 

Canadian  imports  from  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  have  been 
fairly  static  in  the  last  two  years,  although  Canadian  imports,  in 
general,  have  increased.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Conference  of  1966,  the  former’s 
exports  to  Canada  have  not  met  with  success,  while  the  latter  has  been 
recording  gains  in  its  export  to  the  region.  Perhaps,  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  should  look  for  its  lack  of  success  in  lack  of  integration  and 
existing  methods  of  marketing. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  for  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  various  complaints,  and  to  undertake  a  planned  programme  to 
discover  and  keep  in  touch  with  consumers  tastes  and  requirements.  From 
such  research  the  territories  would  be  better  placed  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Canadian  market.  Even  after  this,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
embark  upon  numerous  advertising  campaigns  to  gain  a  niche  in  this  market. 

Another  area  for  concentration  by  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
would  be  the  establishment  of  agencies  in  the  various  provinces .  These 
agencies,  while  working  in  conjunction  with  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  should 

15 


See  Table  Seven-1. 
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be  separate.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  these  agencies  should  be 
keeping  the  home  market  informed  on  channels  of  distribution,  pricing, 
credit  conditions,  promotion  activities,  and  in  general  on  all  matters 
dealing  with  the  development  of  trade. 

An  investigation  may  well  reveal  the  necessity  for  stream¬ 
lining  Commonwealth  Caribbean  production  in  order  to  compete  on  the 
Canadian  market.  This  may  also  emphasize  the  need  for  greater  co¬ 
ordination  among  the  territories,  increased  transportation,  better^ 
communication,  and  the  need  for  a  high  level  of  intra-regional  trade  as 
a  pre-requisite  to  trade  on  a  more  global  scale  within  the  framework  of 
an  integrated  market. 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories  have  not  promoted  their 
products  extensively.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the  insular  or 
individualistic  nature  of  marketing  in  vogue  in  the  area.  The  advantages 
of  promotion  activities  are  without  question;  however,  promotion  is  often 
times  costly.  Therefore,  by  "pooling”  their  resources  the  territories 
will  be  better  placed  to  undertake  promotional  activities  including  fre¬ 
quent  trade  missions  to  Canada. 

It  is  clear  that  modern  marketing  must  permeate  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  for  the  territories  to  make  significant  progress.  It  seems  also 
clear  that  the  easiest,  quickest  and  least  costly  way  of  modernizing  the 
region  is  through  integration  of  the  territories.  Production,  marketing, 
transportation  and  communication  are  all  intertwined.  Positive  action  in 
all  four  areas,  by  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  the  unit  governments,  as 
well  as  by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  are  necessary  to  bring  about 


effective  utilization  of  all  available  resources. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  VICIOUS  CIRCLE  OF  POVERTY 

Criteria  of  Underdevelopment 

C anada-C ommonwealt h  Caribbean  trade  is  a  study  of  two  regions 
at  opposite  ends  of  a  developmental  continuum  seeking  to  trade  with 
each  other  in  an  attempt  at  further  development  of  their  economies. 

Canada  is  a  developed  nation  by  all  modern  standards;  by  these 
same  standards,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  underdeveloped.  Under¬ 
standing  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  depends  not  only  on  a  familiarity 
with  the  outer  form  of  underdeveloped  economies,  which  is  a  superficial 
affair  at  best,  but  on  an  emotional  appreciation  of  the  spirit,  culture 
and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. •*- 

There  are  many  criteria  of  underdevelopment,2  and  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  these  same  criteria  are  used  to  describe  economic  ”backward- 
ness”.  Such  criteria  include:  first,  a  low  ratio  of  population  to  area. 3 


1-A.N.  Agarwala  and  S  P.  Singh,  (editors).  The  Economics  of 
Underdevelopment  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963). 

2lbid.,  PP.  9  -  32  (Jacob  Viner,  The  Economics  of  Underdevelop¬ 
ment  ) . 


3 1 Underdevelopment  *  and  ’backwardness*  are  usually  employed  as 
synonyms  in  the  language  of  economics;  however,  they  are  not  completely 
interchangeable  and  H.  Myint  gives  these  terms  different  connotations  by 
using  the  former  to  mean  underdeveloped  resources,  and  the  latter  to 
refer  to  the  backward  people  of  a  given  area.  Myint  thinks  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  economic  back¬ 
wardness.  See  H.  Myint,  "An  Interpretation  of  Economic  Backwardness”, 
Oxford  Economic  Papers  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  June  1954). 
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In  the  case  of  the  Caribbean,  this  criterion  is  not  applicable;  in  fact, 
just  the  opposite  is  true.  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  overpopulated 
in  the  light  of  lands  in  use.  Here  the  density  of  population  is  about 
41  persons  per  square  mile. 

The  second  criterion  of  underdevelopment  is  usually  found  in 
inefficient  use  of  capital  or  scarcity  of  capital.  This  is  often 
accompanied  by  proffered  tax  rebates,  and  other  incentives  to  investment. 
This  situation  is  prevalent  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  high  interest  rate  is  not  a  decisive  test  of  under¬ 
development  or  backwardness .  There  are  many  reasons  for  high  interest 
rates,  including:  low  credit  rating  and  high  risk.  This  may  also  occur 
when  the  marginal  productivity  function  of  capital  is  high,  and  when  there 
is  a  high  elasticity,  or,  when  capital  has  so  far  been  available  only  for 
the  most  urgent  purposes  but  would  have  low  marginal  productivity  if  more 
abundantly  used.^ 

The  third  most  commonly  used  criterion  for  classification  of 
countries  as  developed  or  underdeveloped  is  the  ratio  of  industrial  out¬ 
put  to  total  output,  or  of  industrial  population  to  total  population. 5 
In  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  industrial  output  is  just  getting  off  the 
ground,  and  the  industrial  population  is  almost  negligible.  It  is 
because  of  this  situation  that  there  is  still,  and  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be,  a  very  large  amount  of  disguised  unemployment  in  addition  to  the 
very  high  figure  of  known  unemployment. 

4-Ibid.,  P.  10. 

5 Ibid. t  P.  11. 
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Fourth,  in  accordance  with  this  study,  and  in  full  agreement 
with  Jacob  Viner^,  a  more  useful  definition  of  an  underdeveloped  region 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  is  that  it  is:  a  region  which  has 
good  potential  prospects  for  using  more  of  the  factors  of  production  to 
support  its  present  population  at  a  higher  level  of  living;  or,  if  its 
per  capita  income  level  is  already  fairly  high,  to  support  a  larger 
population  on  a  not  lower  level  of  living.  This  definition  puts  the 
primary  emphasis  where  Viner  believes  it  properly  belongs,  "on  per  capita 
levels  of  living,  on  the  issue  of  poverty  and  prosperity,  although  it 
leaves  room  for  secondary  emphasis  on  quantity  of  population.  On  the 
basis  of  this  definition,  a  country  may  be  underdeveloped  whether  it  is 
densely  or  sparsely  populated,  whether  it  is  a  capital  rich  or  a  capital 
poor  country,  whether  it  is  a  high-income  per  capita  or  low  income  per 
capita  country  or  whether  it  is  an  industrial  or  an  agricultural  country. 

The  basic  criterion  then  becomes  a  case  of  seeing  whether  the 
country  has  good  potential  prospects  of  raising  per  capita  incomes,  or 
of  maintaining  an  existing  high  level  of  per  capita  income  for  an  increased 
population.?  I  believe,  too,  that  this  definition  is  especially  adequate 
for,  and  appropriate  to,  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  where  the  "demonstra¬ 
tion  effect"  is  prevalent  and  as  a  result  causes  development  to  be 
extremely  slow,  if  not  stagnant.  Moreover,  the  definition  takes  in  all 
the  important  descriptive  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  economy,  such  as  poverty,  dense  population,  capital-poor,  low 

6 Ibid. ,  P.  12. 

7 Ibid. ,  P.  13. 
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income  per  capita  and  agricultural  orientation. 

With  the  above  definition  of  underdevelopment  and  its  application 
to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  I  will  emphasize  the  obstacles  to  economic 
development  of  the  territories.  This  development  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
this  end  may  be  one  of  multiple  changing  goals .  These  goals  may  be  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  the  highest  standard  of  living  possible,  effective 
full  employment,  the  full  use  of  all  resources,  and  economic  growth. 

Obstacles  to  Development 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  must  develop  external  trade  if  it  is 
to  attain  its  basic  social  and  economic  goals  which  are, a  higher  standard 
of  living,  full  employment,  industrialization,  and  economic  growth  and 
development.  The  first  obstacle  to  development  is  low  productivity  which 
is  caused  by  both  physical  and  human  factors.  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
economy  rests  on  an  extremely  narrow  base.  There  is  little  mineral 
wealth  -  with  the  exception  of  oil  and  asphalt  in  Trinidad,  and  bauxite 
in  Jamaica  and  Guyana.  Thus,  the  major  sources  of  income  are  sugar, 
bauxite,  petroleum,  bananas,  coffee,  citrus  and  spices.  The  agricultural, 
mining,  tourist  and  fishing  industries,  however,  cannot  absorb  the  whole 
working  population;  and,  as  a  result,  unemployment  is  extremely  high  and 
is  estimated  by  various  writers  to  be  about  20  per  cent.  If  disguised 
unemployment  is  taken  into  account,  however,  this  figure  would  probably 
be  closer  to  one  third  of  the  working  population. 

Moreover,  low  productivity  is  a  result,  not  only  of  quantita¬ 
tive,  but  also  of  qualitative  deficiencies.  For  example,  skills,  such 
as  entrepreneurial,  managerial,  and  technical,  are  inadequate  or  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  needs  of  the  area.  Hence,  the  springboard  for  capital 
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accumulation,  which  is  one  of  the  tools  of  development,  is  missing. 

Perhaps  because  of  all  these  things,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them,  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  has  not  discovered,  surveyed  or  assessed  its 
true  resources;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  its  resources  are 
not  efficiently  and  effectively  utilized. 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  the  only  region  which  does  not 
place  great  importance  on  the  *  quality’  of  its  working  population, 
including  the  rank  and  file  of  industrial  and  agricultural  labour,  the 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  elite,  and  the  skilled  engineers  and 
technicians.^  This  area  of  human  resources  is  one  of  the  areas  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  has  to  develop  and  maintain  if  it  is  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  measure  of  success  in  its  bid  for  development.  These 
territories  are  still  wedded  to  the  old  ways  of  doing  things,  especially 
in  agriculture.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  difficulty  that  increased 
unemployment  may  result  in  the  short  run,  and  this  could  be  more 
undesirable  politically  and  socially.  "The  first  requirements  for  high 
labour  productivity  under  modern  conditions  are  that  the  masses  of  the 
population  shall  be  literate,  healthy,  and  sufficiently  well  fed  to  be 
strong  and  energetic. ”9  Of  course,  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  or  not 
one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  full  use  of  energy  in  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  is  the  extremely  hot  year-round  temperature  of  the  territories. 

^See  figures  of  migration  of  professional  and  skilled  labour 
in  Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Canada-West  Indies  Economic  Relations 
(Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada  and  Centre  for  Developing 
Area  Studies,  McGill  University,  1967),  P.  94. 

9h.  Myint}  Op. cit .,P.  17. 
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Apart  from  this,  the  literacy  of  the  people  of  the  area  may  be  rated  as 
high,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this  literacy  is  tied  to  the  needs 
of  the  area.  In  other  words,  the  educational  system  may  be  geared  to 
the  wrong  needs. 

Because  people  (and  countries  too)  are  molded  by  history, 
tradition  and  environment,  the  firmly  rooted  practice  of  traditional 
agriculture  has  set  up  strong  barriers  and  resistance  to  technical 
education,  and  to  changes  in  working  processes  that  could  take  place. 

Low  productivity  in  agriculture  can  limit,  and  has  limited,  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  With  respect  to  the  measures 
taken  to  improve  the  position,  the  few  territories  which  have  embarked 
upon  industrialization  have  done  so  as  an  alternative  to  agricultural 
development.  However,  this  appears  to  be  the  wrong  approach;  industrial¬ 
ization  and  agricultural  development  are  not  well-grounded  alternatives 
in  this  case.  The  effective  plans  for  development  of  the  area  must 
embrace  both  fields .  Raising  agricultural  productivity,  and  increasing 
the  marketed  surplus  of  agricultural  products,  must  be  as  much  a  funda¬ 
mental  concern  as  the  development  of  linkages  between  the  two  sectors 
that  will  give  effect  to  the  interdependence  required  of  them  in  a  modern 
industrial  economy. 

As  the  largest  sector  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  economy, 
agriculture  is  the  source  of  manpower  for  the  industrial  expansion 
envisaged  by  the  territories.  It  is  the  source  of  essential  supplies 
that  will  be  needed  for  maintaining  a  growing  industrial  population  if 
industrialization  proceeds  on  the  scale  desired  by  the  territories. 
Agriculture  is  also  the  source  of  exports  to  be  traded  for  industrial 
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goods,  and  the  fountainhead  of  savings  for  non-agricultural  investments. 

Apart  from  the  agricultural  bottleneck,  however,  there  are 
other  hindrances  such  as  those  involved  in  the  scarcity  to  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  teachers.  Such  scarce  resources  are  getting,  annually, 
even  more  scarce  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  and  one  wonders  whether 
the  territories’  Governments  should  not  devote  a  fraction  of  their 
resources  to  teacher  education  and  adult  literacy  programmes.  Educational 
planning  should  be  made  top  priority.  Up  until  very  recently,  the  educa¬ 
tion  Ministries  in  the  various  territories  were  the  most  neglected.  What 
fraction,  then,  of  the  territories’  resources  should  be  earmarked  for 
education?  The  principal  objective  of  educational  planning  should  be 
to  promote  economic  development  -  the  same  objective  as  trade.  Thus,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  contingent  upon  this  stated  objective;  however, 
it  is  also  dependent  on  the  rate  of  economic  development  desired  and  the 
period  of  time  estimated  for  this  accomplishment.  It  is  amazing  that 
the  various  territorial  governments  have  neglected  the  quick  solution  of 
offering  vocational  training  and  evening  classes  in  order  to  upgrade 
adult  literacy.  I  wonder  whether  decisions  have  been  carefully  thought 
out,  examined  and  weighed,  and  whether  both  intended  and  unintended 
consequences  have  been  estimated  or  allowed  for,  because  a  planning  policy 
of  development  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  must  be  a  synthesis  of 
physical  elements,  social  aims  and  economic  forces. 

The  Problem  of  Capital  Accumulation 

Another  type  of  obstacle  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  the  scarcity  of  capital.  This  is  true  in  both 
absolute  and  relative  terms.  In  the  Financial  Post  of  December  2,  1967, 
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Paul  GibsonlO  illustrates  the  economic  problems  of  the  West  Indies  (and 
of  other  developing  areas)  by  a  ’vicious  circle  of  poverty’.^!  This 
concept  of  the  ’vicious  circle  of  poverty’  implies  a  circular  constella¬ 
tion  of  forces  tending  to  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  in  a  state  of  poverty.  The 
most  important  circular  relationships  of  this  kind  are  those  that  affect 
the  problem  of  capital  formation;  and,  in  the  seven  segments  of  the  wheel 
constituting  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  Gibson  shows  two  sections  to 
be  earmarked  by  ’lack  of  capital’  and  ’low  rate  of  capital  formation’. 

The  problem  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  economic  development 
is  largely,  although  by  no  means  entirely,  a  problem  of  capital  accumula¬ 
tion.  This  is  another  way  of  putting  Professors  Kari  Levitt  and  A'lister 

“I  O 

McIntyre’s  statement:  "The  central  problem  of  economic  development  in 
the  West  Indies  is  to  overcome  the  limitations  imposed  by  an  unfavourable 
ratio  of  population  to  natural  resources."  In  support  of  their  statement, 
Levitt  and  McIntyre  wrote  "some  parts  of  the  region  are  among  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  world.  In  most  of  the  region’s  islands, 
crude  densities  of  population  are  around  four  hundred  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  extreme  case  is  Barbados,  where  crude  density  is  nearly  1,400 
persons  per  square  mile.  This  contrasts  with  the  situation  in  the  main¬ 
land  territories  of  Guyana  and  British  Honduras,  which  are  relatively 

-^Paul  Gibson,  "Islands’  Struggle  to  Integrate  is  Vital", 
Loc.cit. .  PP  W1-W12 . 

-*--*-See  Figure  Eight  -  1. 

12Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Canada-West  Indies  Economic 
Relations  ^Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada  and  Centre  for 
Developing  Area  Studies,  McGill  University,  November  1967). 
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The  Economic  Problems  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 


SOURCE:  The  Financial  Post,  (Canada:  December  2,  1967),  P.W- 
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under-populated,  their  crude  densities  not  amounting  to  much  more  than 
ten  persons  per  square  mile.  But  in  these  cases  allowances  must  be  made 
for  the  large  tracts  of  land  not  suitable  for  economic  use" When  the 
territories  comprising  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  seen  that  the  land  area  is  approximately  100,000  square  miles, 
while  the  population  is  roughly  four  and  one  half  million  which  means 
a  crude  density  of  approximately  45  persons  per  square  mile.  Now,  if 
this  area  is  compared  to  other  world  areas  with  similar  measurements 
for  example,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  not 
as  over-populated  as  at  first  believed.  In  fact,  the  area,  if  developed, 
can  support  a  much  larger  population.  Therefore,  the  real  problem  is 
one  of  capital  accumulation  for  development  processes.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  "tied”  or  "related”  problems  meaning  that  social  and  political 
problems  may  be  tied  in  to  this  economic  problem  of  capital  accumulation. 

Economic  development  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  successful  accumulation  of  capital,  and  there  are 
various  ways  to  achieve  this.  In  the  process,  it  means  the  area  must 
cope  with  population  growth,  the  demonstration  effect*,  the  development 
of  export  trade  and  the  increase  in  and  efficiency  of  inter-begional 
trade . 

The  problem  of  real  capital  formation  is  like  a  coin;  it  has 
two  sides.  There  is  the  demand  side,  and  there  is  also  the  supply  side. 
The  demand  side  is  governed  by  the  incentives  to  invest,  while  the  supply 
of  capital  is  governed  by  the  ability  and  willingness  to  save.  In  the 


1 3 Ibid. ,  p.  l. 
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Commonwealth  Caribbean,  a  circular  relationship  exists  on  both  sides  of 
the  problem.  In  Paul  Gibson’s  ’vicious  circle  of  poverty’  mentioned 
earlier^,  it  was  seen  that,  on  the  supply  side,  the  low  buying  power 
and  savings  capacity  results  from  the  low  level  of  real  income.  But 
the  low  level  of  real  income  is  a  reflection  of  a  high  rate  of  popula¬ 
tion  growth  and  low  productivity.  This  low  productivity  follows  from 
the  atmosphere  of  despondency,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
capital.  The  lack  of  capital  is  a  result  of  the  low  rate  of  capital 
formation,  and  so  the  circle  is  complete. 

On  the  demand  side,  the  inducement  to  invest  is  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  market.  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  market  is  extremely 
small  -  a  mere  four  and  one  half  million  -  moreover,  the  small  size  of 
the  market  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  co-ordination  and  its  scattered 
nature.  However,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  size  of  the  market  is 
determined  by  the  general  level  of  productivity.  But  again,  the  level 
of  productivity  depends  largely  on  the  use  of  capital  and  so  another 
vicious  circle  is  evident. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out,  as  Ragnar  Nurkse  has  done,-*-5 
that  an  increase  in  the  production  of  one  item  only,  for  example,  cotton 
shirts,  does  not  create  its  own  demand;  it  takes  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  over  a  wide  range  of  consumer  goods,  produced  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  correspond  with  the  pattern  of  consumers’  preferences.  Thus,  emphasis 

-^See  Figure  Eight-1. 

^Ragnar  Nurkse,  Some  Aspects  of  Capital  Accumulation  in  Under¬ 
developed  Countries  (Cairo:  National  Bank  of  Egypt  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Commemoration  Lectures,  1952). 
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should  be  placed  on  balanced  growth  as  the  basic  means  of  enlarging  the 
size  of  the  market  and  as  a  prerequisite  .for  stimulating  the  private 
inducement  to  invest.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  attempt  a  system  of  balanced  growth  when  the 
various  leaders  cannot  agree  on  basic,  definitional  issues,  such  as  a 
free  trade  area  or  customs  union?  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  leaders, 
through  their  insular  approach  to  problems  of  the  area,  have  been  path¬ 
etically  incapable  of  much  co-operation  and  concerted  action.  For 
example,  at  the  meeting  of  Caribbean  delegates  held  on  Monday  30  January, 
1967,^  the  Hon.  G.  Arthur  Brown  of  Jamaica  referred  to  ’’the  difficulty 
of  arranging  a  discussion  on  Caribbean  integration”  17  At  that  meeting 
also,  Mr.  S.  N.  Selman,  of  Guyana,  said  he  regretted  that  there  had  been 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Barbados  (who  had  the  idea  that 
they  were  in  St.  Lucia  to  talk  about  CARIFTA).  ’’They,  as  delegates, 
did  not  come  to  St.  Lucia  to  discuss  CARIFTA,  but  to  talk  about  talks”.  0 
In  the  meeting,  it  was  brought  out  that  each  delegate  was  concerned  only 
with  what  affected  his  own  little  island  and  nothing  else.  For  example, 
J.  C.  King  of  Barbados  pointed  out  that  Montserrat  was  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  Oils  and  Fats  Agreement,  and  stated  that  the  last  Oils  and  Fats 
Conference  recently  concluded  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  declining 

-*-^Canada/Commonwealth  Caribbean  Trade  and  Economic  Committee: 
Record  of  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Caribbean  Delegates  held  on  Monday, 

30  January  1967  prior  to  conference  (St.  Lucia:  January  31-February  2, 
1967). 

l?See  Record  of  Preliminary  Meeting  of  Caribbean  Delegates, 
lb id.,  P.  3. 

18 


Ibid. ,  P.  3. 
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membership  of  the  Agreement  and  suggested  that  steps  should  be  taken 

to  encourage  the  Leeward  Islands  to  reconsider  their  position.  A  similar 

situation  obtained  in  the  Rice  Agreements  where  Barbados,  the  Leeward 

Islands,  and  Windward  Islands  negotiated  on  one  level,  Jamaica  at  another 

level  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  at  another.  Commenting  upon  this  state  of 

affairs.  King  felt,  there  would  be  an  advantage  if  all  territories  could 

negotiate  at  the  same  level. ^  Yet  a  little  later,  he  states  ”it  might 

be  better  for  St.  Vincent  to  aim  at  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Canada  on 
on 

arrowroot”.  Thus  different  approaches  are  suggested  by  King  for 
similar  problems. 

The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  problem  of  capital  accumulation  is 
fairly  obvious.  What  may  not  be  so  obvious,  or  what  may  be  obvious  but 
not  practical,  are  the  solutions.  Since  the  size  of  the  market  is  a 
basic  determinant,  not  only  of  the  incentives  for  the  employment  of 
capital,  but  also  of  the  volume  of  international  trade, ^1  a  dynamic 
expansion  of  the  market,  through  a  more  or  less  simultaneous  wave  of 
investment  projects  in  different  industries,  can  alleviate  market  diffi¬ 
culty  and  the  drag  it  imposes  on  the  individual  incentive  to  invest. 

This  will  necessitate  planning  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 

It  also  will  entail  a  great  deal  of  compromise  and  agreement,  since  the 
rate  at  which  one  industry  grows  is  conditioned  by  the  rate  at  which 
other  industries  grow  -  although,  naturally,  some  industries  will  grow 

1 9 Ibid. ,  P.  15. 

2QIbid. ,  P.  16. 

2lRagnar  Nurkse,  Op. cit . ,  P.  11. 
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faster  than  others  because  demand  and  supply  elasticities  will  vary  for 

different  products.  However,  through  the  application  of  capital  over  a 

whole  range  of  industries,  the  general  level  of  productivity  will  be 

22 

raised  and  the  size  of  the  market  enlarged.  In  this  connection, 
improvements  in  transportation  and  communication  between  the  scattered 
territories  comprising  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  very  important, 
so  are  reductions  in  tariff  barriers,  co-ordination  of  tax  and  incentive 
laws,  and  all  other  artificial  obstructions  to  the  movement  of  goods  and 
the  improvement  of  trade. 


22 


Ragnar  Nurkse, 


Op.  cit. , 


P.ll. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION  AND  THE  REVERSAL  OF  THE  BRAIN  DRAIN 

The  Path  of  Statesmanship  in  the  Future 

The  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  a  voluntary  grouping  of 
territories  such  as  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  require  a  judicious 
combination  of  theory  and  practice  in  politics  and  economics.  In  short 
it  requires  expertise.  The  inhabitants  of  these  territories  are 
extremely  sensitive;  and  so,  integration  of  the  territories  will  be 
an  intricate  process  requiring  intelligence,  understanding,  patience 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  and  everyone  of  the  leaders  of  the 
individual  territories.  These  qualities  are  emphasized  and  are 
especially  important  in  light  of  the  great  failure  of  the  West  Indies 
Federation. 

A  number  of  questions  may  be  asked  concerning  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean.  For  instance,  did  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  learn  anything 
from  the  former  West  Indies  Federation  which  may  give  it  a  better  chance 
for  success?  Do  the  leaders  of  the  territories  have  the  qualities  of 
intelligence,  leadership  ability  and  foresight  essential  to  the  times  and 
the  situation?  Assuming  that  they  have  these  qualities,  are  they  prepared 
to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  if  there  is  a  slight  chance  that  in 
doing  so  they  would  jeopardize  their  present  positions  of  leadership? 

All  these  questions  must  be  answered  because  on  the  leaders  of 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  rest  the  great  responsibility  of  ensuring  that 
the  territories  grow  in  strength  and  purpose;  that  they  use  and  develop 
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to  the  fullest  their  human  and  other  resources  in  order  to  achieve  full 
employment,  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  living,  and  prosperity  for  the 
people  and  the  territories.  Integration  will  not  produce  a  sudden  and 
immediate  improvement  in  the  economy,  but  in  the  long-run  it  might  cause 
a  more  rational  exploitation  of  resources;  a  more  intelligent  investment 
of  capital;  greater  use  of  domestic  capital  through  proper  planning  and 
establishment  of  priorities;  an  elimination  of  uneconomic  enterprises  in 
some  units  by  the  use  of  their  resources  in  other  areas;  and  a  combined 
weight  as  seller  and  buyer  in  the  world  markets  that  would  enable  better 
bargains  to  be  made.^ 

Thus,  it  is  believed  that  through  unity  and  co-ordination,  the 

people  of  all  the  territories  can  most  speedily  and  effectively  fulfill 

their  national  aspirations  and  achieve  a  standing  and  recognition  in 

North  America,  Europe  and,  indeed,  the  World  -  which  are  being  denied 

them  as  isolated  units.  This  goal  had  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Eric  Williams 

as  far  back  as  the  1940* s,  and  much  more  recently  he  emphasized  it  as 

Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.-^ 

Not  only  a  political  Federation  of  all  the  various 
units  according  to  nationality,  but  an  economic 
Federation  of  all  the  Caribbean  areas  is  the  path 
of  statesmanship  in  the  future.  An  economic 
Federation  of  all  the  areas  will  considerably 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position  in  the  World 


1-Morley  Ayearst,  The  British  West  Indies  (London:  George  Allen 
and  Unwin,  i960),  P.  242. 

^Eric  Williams,  The  Negro  in  the  Caribbean  (New  York:  The 
Williams  Press  Inc.,  1942). 

^Eric  Williams,  M Commonwealth  Caribbean:  Unite  or  Bust”, 
speech  at  Conference  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  October,  1967. 
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market.  It  would  take  a  Federation  of  democratic 
governments  to  settle  the  burning  land  question 
and  introduce  that  program  of  diversification  so 
necessary  to  a  sound  and  healthy  economic  structure. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  federation  visualized 
is  impracticable,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
Caribbean,  like  the  whole  world,  will  federate 
or  collapse.^4- 

Once  again  attention  has  to  be  drawn  to  the  distinction  between 
uttering  a  principle  or  a  doctrine  and  practising  it.  The  distinction 
has  to  be  emphasized  between  policy  statements  and  policy  implementation 
because  Dr.  Williams  had  it  in  his  power  in  1962  to  make  present 
sacrifices  for  future  gains  when  Jamaica  withdrew  from  the  West  Indies 
Federation.  He  did  not  make  the  sacrifice,  and  so  five  years  later  he 
has  to  try  all  over  again  to  re-kindle  the  idea  which  could  have  been 
kept  burning  with  his  assistance.  The  great  waste  is  evidenced  by  the 
original  indication  and  acceptance  in  principle  of  the  Caribbean  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  practice  which  shows  only  four  territories  as 
members  of  the  originally  intended  thirteen. 

The  territories  are  petty  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  the  way 
of  life  of  the  people,  their  thinking  and  their  attitudes.  Perhaps  this 
should  not  be  unexpected  since  they  have  been  conditioned  through  history, 
tradition,  and  centuries  of  British  colonialism  and  life  in  a  plantation 
economy.  It  may  take  decades  to  undo  the  evil,  the  suspicion,  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  the  insular  outlook  before  the  people  themselves  could  act  on 
a  basic  economic  framework  to  establish  economic  integration.  Meanwhile 
little  progress  is  made  as  the  people  do  little  for  themselves: 

Observers  of  West  Indian  peoples  have  frequently 
remarked  on  a  widespread  tendency  among  them  to 


^Eric  Williams,  The  Negro  In  The  Caribbean,  Op. cit . .  P.  104-105. 
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expect  improvements  in  their  condition  without 
exertion  from  themselves.  In  view  of  their  tragic 
history  this  is  easily  understood.  And  it  is 
fostered  by  their  dependent  status. ^ 

This  is  also  brought  out  by  V.  0.  Marquez: 


There  appears  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  much 
more  emphasis  on  the  discussion  of  WHO  should  be 
required  to  do  WHAT  for  the  West  Indies  and  not 
enough  discussion  among  the  West  Indians  themselves 
as  to  the  basic  economic  framework  of  possible 
economic  integration  that  only  they  themselves  can 
provide . ° 


Nevertheless,  perhaps  in  spite  of  themselves,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  help  these  territories  because  they  are  included  in  the 
category  of  under-developed  territories .  GATT  and  UNCTAD  have  devoted 


a  great  deal  of  time  and  resources  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of 


developing  countries.  Both  organizations  realize  the  complexity  of 


the  problems .  At  the  Second  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 

Development,  it  was  stated  that: 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  development 
will  occur,  but  how,  and  within  what  international 
framework.  No  one  can  reasonably  expect  the 
problem  of  centuries  of  economic  backwardness  to 
be  solved  overnight. 7 


However,  at  that  United  Nations  Conference,  Dr.  Prebisch,  in 
his  paper,  "Towards  a  Global  Strategy  of  Development",  pointed  out  that 


^Annette  Baker  Fox,  Freedom  and  Welfare  in  the  Caribbean  (New 
York:  Harcourt  Brace  &  Company,  1949),  P.  64  (footnote). 

^V.  0.  Marquez,  President,  Northern  Electric  Company,  quoted  in 
Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Canada-West  Indies  Economic  Relations 
(Canada:  Private  Planning  Association  of  Canada,  and  Centre  for  Developing- 
Area  Studies,  McGill  University,  November,  1967),  P.VIII. 

7"First  Report:  Beginning  of  2nd  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development",  Far  East  Trade  &  Development  Vol.23,  No.  3  (New  Delhi:  March, 
1968),  P.  206. 
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the  starting  point  was  the  recognition  that  development  was  the  primary 

p- 

responsibility  of  individual  countries  themselves. 

It  was  brought  out  that: 

Developing  nations,  however,  need  the  co-operation 
of  the  developed  -  not  merely  residual  or  sporadic 
help,  as  it  has  been  so  far,  but  active  aid  within 
an  overall  strategy  involving  common  responsibilities 
and  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  measures  by  both 
sides .8  9 

The  need  for  co-operation  and  co-ordination  by  developed  and 
developing  nations  for  better  utilization  of  resources  by  the  latter 
is  advocated  by  many: 

Although  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  area  have 
been  receiving  a  substantial  amount  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance  from  their  metropolitan 
counterparts  or  other  national  or  international 
bodies,  there  has  not  been  any  significant 
co-ordination  in  this  assistance.10 

According  to  Dr.  Prebisch,  the  aim  of  the  strategy  must  be 
geared  to  tackle  the  three  major  problems:  the  persistent  trend  toward 
trade  disequilibrium;  the  chronic  imbalance  between  savings  and  mounting 
investment  requirements  (the  f savings  gapT),  and  the  vulnerability  to 
external  influences  of  the  less  industrialized  territories .  H 


8Ibid.,  P.  206. 

9Ibid.,  P.  206. 

^Clovis  F.  Beauregard,  ’’Caribbean:  Microcosm  of  World  Struggle”, 
speech  delivered  at  Second  Annual  Christmas  Seminar  on  National  and  World 
Affairs  (Puerto  Rico:  International  Relations  Club  at  the  International 
University,  December  18-23,  1963),  P.  21. 

H”First  Report : Beginning  of  2nd  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development”,  Op. cit . ,  P.  206. 
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"It  is  up  to  the  industrial  centres  to  give  easier  access  to  the 
exports  of  the  third  world.  But  this  in  itself  is  not  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  trade  gap.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  industrializing 
countries  to  make  their  products  internationally  competitive  -  perhaps  by 
regional  integration  of  their  industries .  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  if 
efforts  for  the  general  promotion  of  industrial  exports  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful".12 


The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  are  disregarding,  at  their  peril, 

the  advice  of  many  nations  for  regional  integration  of  their  territories 

and  industries.  For  instance,  Canada  stated  at  the  conference  that: 

Regional  trade  groupings  could  have  important 
economic  and  political  advantages,  but  inward 
looking  groups  were  no  answer  to  the  problems 
of  either  the  developing  or  the  developed 
countries . 

There  are  a  number  of  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  findings  of  the  Second  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  for  example: 

Discrimination  in  international  trade  resulted 
in  poor  countries  contributing  to  the  wealth  of 
industrialized  countries .  This  was  like  a  blood 
transfusion  in  reverse.11 

A  practical  example  of  this  statement  is  that: 

The  British  Caribbean  supplies  close  to  90  per 
cent  of  North  America’s  needs  for  bauxite,  but 
of  every  dollar1 s  worth  of  finished  aluminum 
produced,  the  Caribbean  earns  18  cents.  The 


12Ibid.,  P.  206. 
13Ibid. ,  P.  209. 

11Ibid. ,  P.  208. 
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remainder  accrues  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  the  smelting  end  of  the  operation. 

Of  the  18  cents,  only  an  estimated  half  is  paid 
in  local  income;  the  rest  accrues  as  profits 
to  the  mining  operation  which  is  located  there. -*-5 

Another  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  following  statement: 

Experience  of  new  developing  nations  had  proved 
convincingly  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the, 
state  in  the  process  of  economic  development.  ° 

The  need  for  governments  *  involvement  is  especially  crucial  in 

the  case  of  intra-Caribbean  trade.  This  involves  a  number  of  related 

problems  among  which  are  the  tariff  structures  of  the  various  Caribbean 

units,  the  inadequacy  of  transportation  and  telecommunications  facilities, 

the  traditional  trade  ties  with  associated  metropolitan  countries  and 

the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  and  demand  for  commodities 

produced  in  the  area.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  characteristics 

can  be  readily  and  rapidly  changed.  '  Nevertheless,  if  changes  are  to 

take  place,  these  must  be  initiated  by  the  territorial  governments. 

Against  this  background,  the  Canadian  government  could  take 

steps  to  ensure  that  in  the  implementation  of  its  aid  program,  in  which 

is  embodied  a  policy  of  forward  commitments  up  to  five  years, 1°  the  aid 

given  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  is  matched  by  an  adequate  economic 

l^Kari  Levitt  and  Alister  McIntyre,  Op ♦ cit . ,  PP.  6-7. 

l6trpirst  Report:  Beginning  of  2nd  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
D evelopment ”,  Op. cit . ,  P .  208 . 

17dovis  F.  Beauregard,  "Caribbean:  Microcosm  of  World  Struggle", 
Op. cit . ,  P .  28 . 

l^"First  Report:  Beginning  of  2nd  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development",  Op. cit. ,  P.  209. 
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and  financial  policy  in  the  territories.  Such  a  decision,  no  doubt 
open  to  some  objections,  can  help  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem 
of  the  area  where  the  economies  rest  on  very  narrow  bases .  Development 
is  not  only  a  technological  problem  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean,  but 
is  also  a  problem  of  education  and  social  reforms.  Aid  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  by  trade  alone,  but  any  aid  must  also  be  sustained  and  continued 
and  multiplied-^  by  two  way  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 

Moreover,  Canada  should  take  immediate  steps  to  implement 
elimination  of  all  the  obstacles  to  trade  in  tropical  products .  It 
should  consider  that,  while  removal  of  these  obstacles  and  a  general 
increase  of  aid  to  the  territories  must  remain  the  most  urgent  immediate 
need,  this  should  be  done  parallel  with  other  essential  actions,  (for 
example  the  commodities  agreement  that  the  writer  suggested  in  an 
earlier  chapter),  within  the  framework  of  development  and  trade  of  the 
two  regions.  Further,  Canada  should  consider  increased  loans  and 
repayment  of  these  loans  by  exports  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  to 
Canada.  This  may  help  impart  a  fresh  momentum  to  trade  development 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  partial  repayment  of  outstanding  debts. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  and  communication,  priority 
should  be  given  to  correcting  the  grave  deficiency  in  the  development 
of  shipping  services  between  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 

I9Ibid. ,  P.  209. 

^Ibid.,  P.  211,  (B.R.  Bhagat,  Minister  of  State,  Ministry  of 
External  Affairs,  India). 
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If  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  were  integrated  it  could  investigate  the 
possibility  of  advancing  its  own  shipping.  Since  these  services  are 
likely  to  run  at  a  financial  loss,  a  scheme  should  be  devised  to  under¬ 
write  at  least  for  the  first  ten  years  the  operational  losses  on  a 
declining  basis.  Purchase  of  ships  by  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  could 
be  financed  from  normal  developmental  credits,  like  any  other  equipment, 21 
or  on  the  basis  of  commercial  deferred-payment  terms  spread  over  a  period 
of  at  least  10  years. ^ 

Perhaps  all  this  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  United  Nations 

Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  were  to  adopt  the  logical  policy  of 

removing  restrictions  on  international  shipping  in  order  to  reduce  the 

23 

cost  of  transportation. 

Other  factors  essential  for  rapid  development  and  tied  very 
closely  to  the  performance  of  the  economy  are  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  In  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  most  of  the  banks,  if  not 
all,  are  foreign  owned.  These  banks  have  been  criticized  because  they 
are  usually  not  in  favour  of  medium  and  long  term  lending  of  any  kind. 

It  is  contended  that  their  activities  are  normally  limited  to  internal- 
commerce  and  foreign  trade,  and  despite  their  ’handsome  profits’,  they 
rarely  invest  in  economic  development  of  the  territories  of  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  in  which  they  operate.^  Thus,  in  1967,  the 

21Ibid.,  P.  211. 

22Ibid.,  P.  211. 

23Ibid. ,  P.  215. 

2^nNew  Banks  part  of  Financial  Shakeup",  The  Financial  Post 
(Canada:  December  2,  1967),  P.W-8. 
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political  green  light  for  a  Caribbean  Development  Bank  was  viewed  as  a 

most  significant  financial  decision  for  the  area.* 25  However,  this  very- 

significant  event  contained  seeds  of  conflict  and  discord: 

Jamaica,  for  instance,  is  to  have  its  own 
development  bank  through  which  will  be 
channeled  much-needed  long  term  and  medium 
term  mortgage  money  for  hotel  and  housing 
projects .26 

The  conflict  did  not  take  long  to  arise.  Jamaica,  which  had 
originally  indicated  a  willingness  to  join  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Area, 
delayed  entry  when  CARIFTA  came  into  operation  on  May  1,  1968.  This  was 
prompted  by  Jamaica’s  withdrawal  from  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank.2? 

The  prime  concern  of  the  Regional  Development  Bank  will  be 
getting  the  world’s  financiers  to  release  more  loans  on  easy  terms  for 
the  purpose  of  high  priority  national  infra  structure  projects,  and  for 
multi  national  projects  designed  to  promote  intra-regional  trade  and 
co-operation.2^  If  this  could  be  done  successfully,  one  foundation  for 
a  better  future  would  have  been  laid. 

There  are  great  prospects  for  increased  trade  in  the  future 
between  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  The  opportunities  can 
either  be  seized  or  passed  up.  The  articles  traded  now  may  not  be  the 
ones  traded  on  a  large  scale  in  the  future;  however,  there  will  be 

25lbid. ,  P.  211. 

26Ibid. ,  P.W-8. 

2?Letter  of  R.B.  Nickson  to  the  author.  File  No.  810-C  21-1 
(Ottawa  4,  July  4,  1968),  P.  2.  See  Appendix  C. 

2®,fNew  Banks  Part  of  Financial  Shakeup",  The  Financial  Post 
Op.cit. ,  P.  W-8. 
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opportunities  for  new  articles  and  for  new  uses  of  old  commodities  on 
both  sides.  Unless  rescued  from  obscurity  it  seems  wheat  flour  is 
destined  to  continue  its  decline  until  it  reaches  the  categary  of  an 
insignificant  commodity  export.  A  similar  fate  seems  in  store  for 
salted  fish  and  lumber.  On  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  side,  it  appears 
sugar  and  cocoa  beans  are  going  the  way  of  wheat  and  salted  fish. 

The  volume,  extent  and  pace  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  economic,  social 
and  political  factors,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  will  be 
unity  among  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  territories,  which  alone,  can 
strengthen  their  bargaining  position  and  place  them  in  a  position  to 
fulfill  their  objectives  in  trading  with  Canada.  Integration  holds 
the  greatest  advantage  for  intra-Caribbean  trade  and  for  trade  between 
the  territories  and  Canada.  It  will  eliminate  some  of  the  costly  over¬ 
head  in  the  form  of  separate  trade  offices.  It  offers  more  stability, 
better  means  for  planning,  a  wider  market,  more  expertise  and  the  only 
hope  for  lessening  the  poverty  and  unemployment  of  the  area. 

Integration  of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  will  strengthen  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean's  hands  in  dealing,  not  only  with  Canada  individ¬ 
ually,  but  in  multilateral  trade  negotiations .  They  will  be  able  to 
undertake  an  integrated  program  of  land  settlement,  modernization  and 
agrarian  reform.  They  will  be  able  to  establish  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  sea  transportation  network  to  facilitate  movement  of  people 
and  goods.  Moreover,  they  will  be  able  to  set  up  a  telecommunication 
network  to  cover  all  the  territories .  They  will  be  better  equipped  to 
undertake  joint  planning  to  stimulate  exports  of  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
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manufactured  products  and  increase  and  stabilize  exports  of  traditional 
primary  products.  Integration  perhaps  also  offers  the  only  chance  of 
regaining  some  of  the  professional,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  personnel 
lost  to  the  larger  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  territories  of  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  aspire  to  the  same  kind  of  social  and  economic  development 
enjoyed  by  the  developed  nations.  This  is  shown  by  the  "demonstration 
effect"  in  evidence  in  the  area.  Therefore,  the  territories  should 
realise  that  they  must  group  themselves  and  integrate  their  economies 
if  they  are  to  speed  up  their  development  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
their  present  state  of  development  and  the  level  of  development  to 
which  they  aspire. ^9 

Integration  of  the  territories  would  provide  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  with  greater  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  developed  nations. 
Such  flexibility  is  essential  to  compensate  for  the  limited  ability  of 
policy  makers  to  foresee  the  nature,  direction  and  extent  of  changes  in 
the  economy  in  implementing  a  development  strategy.  This  limitation 
not  only  argues  against  specialization  in  one  or  two  export  commodities, 
but  it  also  favours  the  development  of  a  diversified  economic  structure 
which  will  enable  the  economy  to  shift  to  new  types  of  exports  or  import 
substitutes  when  changing  trade  conditions  may  require  them. 30 


29ciovis  F.  Beauregard,  Op.cit. ,  P.18. 

3 Oh.  Chenery,  "Comparative  Advantage  and  Development  Policy", 

The  American  Economic  Review  Papers  and  Proceedings ,  Vol.  1,  (March,  1961) 
P.25.  Also,  Manfred  Joachim  Sturm,  Trade  and  Development:  A  Theoretical 
Discussion,  unpublished  M.A.  Thesis  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta, 
1967). 
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Even  mindful  of  the  difference  between  policy  statement  and 
policy  implementation,  some  of  the  advantages  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
as  an  integrated  trading  unit  can  be  deduced  from  the  aims  and  objectives 
outlined  in  the  document  establishing  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Area 
( CARIFTA )31.  Articles  13  and  14  of  the  document^  have  forebidden 
quantitative  import  and  export  restrictions  from  member  territories.  This 
would  likely  increase  trade  between  the  territories.  However,  because  only 
four  of  the  thirteen  territories  are  members  of  CARIFTA  at  present,  these 
four  should  get  together  with  the  other  nine  territories  to  establish  an 
interim  agreement  (until  the  others  join  CARIFTA)  not  to  set  up  new  res¬ 
trictions  on  intra-Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade.  Further,  they  should 
establish  by  means  of  tariff  cut  or  other  equivalent  measures,  a  margin  of 
preference  within  the  region  for  all  products  originating  in  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  territories. 

The  Importance  of  Reversing  the  Brain  Drain 

Everyone  agrees  procrastination  of  integration  is  hindering 
industrial  development;  mobilization  of  financial  and  technical  resources; 
retraining  of  the  labour  force;  the  solution  of  over-population  and  unem¬ 
ployment;  industrial  readjustment;  and  the  solution  of  problems  in  connection 
with  balance  of  payments .  This  seems  to  be  realized  by  both  West  Indians 
and  Canadians  with  whom  the  writer  has  been  in  contact.  For  example, 

R.B.  Nickson  states: 


31See  Appendix  for  extract  of  "Agreement  Establishing  the  Caribbean 
Free  Trade  Association".  Appendix  D. 

32see  Appendix  D  for  copies  of  Articles  13  and  14. 
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Despite  some  possible  adverse  effects  for  Canadian 
exports  (as  a  result  of  reverse  preferences  and 
possible  extension  of  import  restrictions),  a 
successful  implementation  of  CARIFTA  (whereby  all 
thirteen  territories  are  members)  could  represent 
an  important  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  single 
viable  economic  unit  in  the  region.  This  would 
in  turn  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  obligations 
undertaken  by  Canada  at  the  1966  Conference  to 
develop  and  review,  where  necessary,  our  (Canada’s) 
economic  and  trade  agreement  relations  with  the 
C  ommonwealth . 33 

Professional  and  skilled  personnel  are  important  resources  for 
development.I  n  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  lack  of  integration  prevents 
the  most  effective  use  of  those  who  have  not  emigrated.  The  importance 
of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  regaining  their  professional,  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  personnel  from  the  developed  nations  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
recent  investigation  and  analysis.  This  showed  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  developnent  plans  in  the  area  was 
the  shortage  of  technical  personnel  who  were  experienced  in  identifying 
and  preparing  project  proposals. 34 

In  addition,  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  stop  the  "brain 
drain",  while  at  the  same  time  implementing  plans  to  expand  educational 
facilities,  both  for  the  youth  and  for  specialists  in  research  and 
development;  increase  food  production;  and  to  co-ordinate  efforts  in 
taxation.  At  present,  personal  income  tax  rates  vary  considerably  from 
one  territory  to  another,  and  "all  (the  territories)  have  indulged  in  a 


33r.b.  Nickson,  Chief,  Commonwealth  Division,  Office  of  Trade 
Relations,  Letter  addressed  to  the  writer,  File  No.  810-C21-1  (Ottawa 
4,  July  4,  1968),  P.  2.  See  Appendix  C. 

3^Ibid. ,  P.  W-8. 
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poker  game.  The  stakes  of  tax-free  holidays,  import  concessions,  and  give 
away  plans  have  been  rising  as  the  players  vied  with  each  other  to  entice 
North  American  and  British  companies  into  setting  up  plants  on  their 

islands’^ 


The  above  findings  are  reiterated  by  another  author  who  states: 

These  Caribbean  islands  are  all  interested  in 
attracting  industry  and  resort  developers  to 
boost  the  economy  of  their  country.  These  countries 
offer  inducements  to  individuals  or  firms  that  will 
invest  in  the  island.  Benefits  available  to  the 
foreign  investors  vary  considerably  from  island  to 
island,  but  usually  include  an  exemption  or  reduc¬ 
tion  for  a  certain  period  of  years  of  income  taxation, 
custom  duties,  and  other  taxes.  Other  benefits  may 
include  the  right  to  transfer  funds  out  of  the 
country,  loans  and  grants,  making  advantageous 
arrangements  for  sites  and  buildings,  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances,  building  up  of  tax  free 
reserves  for  investment,  etc. 36 

The  above  statements  of  conditions  in  the  territories  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  territories  have  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  concept 
of  interdependence.  The  interdependence  of  nations  in  the  world,  today, 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  More  than  ever  before,  nations  have  come  to 
realize  their  interdependence  on  each  other  within  a  complex  world 
economic  framework.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  grouping  of  old  nations, 
as  well  as  developed,  and  developing  nations.  A  most  striking  example 
of  the  principles  of  interdependence  is  demonstrated  by  Britain* s  struggle 
to  enter  the  Common  Market.  Yet  the  territories  of  the  Commonwealth 


35ibid.,  p.  w-1. 

36p0bert  Noyes,  Investment  In  The  Caribbean  (New  York: 
Noyes  Research  Company,  1964),  P.  3* 
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Caribbean  are  unable  to  prove  by  commitment  that  the  key  to  expansion 
of  their  economies  is  to  be  found  in  grouping  themselves  with  their 
neighbours  in  the  same  geographical  area.  They  hesitate  to  integrate 
their  economies  to  make  the  best  use  of  modern  technology,  mass 
production  methods  and  enjoyment  of  larger  markets.  In  the  meantime, 
they  are  unable  to  devise  and  implement  an  attractive,  sound,  proper, 
and  practical  plan  to  keep  their  ’’brain  power”  in  the  region.  Perhaps 
integration  will  facilitate  this. 
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Table  A  -  1 

DATES  AND  MODE  OF  ACQUISITION  AND  AREA 


Area  in 


Acquired  by 

Date 

Sq.  Mi! 

Bahamas 

Settlement 

1666 

4,4oo 

Barbados 

Settlement 

1625 

166 

Jamaica 

Conquest 

1655 

4,207 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

Settlement 

1678 

169 

Cayman  Islands 

Conquest 

1655 

89 

Trinidad 

Conquest 

1797 

1,862 

Tobago 

Settlement 

and  Conquest 

1803 

114 

Leeward  Islands: 

Antigua 

Settlement 

1632 

108 

Barbuda 

Settlement 

1661-2 

62 

Redonda 

Settlement 

— 

St.  Kitts 

Settlement 

1623 

65 

Nevis 

Settlement 

1628 

50 

Anguilla 

Settlement 

1650 

35 

Montserrat 

Settlement 

1632 

32 

Dominica 

Settlement 

and  Conquest 

1756 

305 

Virgin  Islands 

Conquest 

1666 

58 

Windward  Islands: 

Grenada 

Conquest 

1762 

120 

Carriacou 

Conquest 

1762 

13 

St .  Lucia 

Conquest 

1803 

233 

St.  Vincent 

Occupation 

1762 

133 

Grenadines 

Occupation 

1762 

17 

British  Guiana 

Conquest 

1803 

90,000 

British  Honduras 

Settlement 

and  Conquest 

1798 

8,598 

1/3 


1 

2 


Source:  Sir  Algernon  Aspinall.  C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  The  Handbook  of  the  British 
West  Indies ,  1929-30,  (London:  The  West  India  Committee,  1929). 
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CANADA-WEST  INDIES  TRADE  AGREEMENT 


PROTOCOL 


Recognizing  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  their  trade  and  commercial  relations  since  the  negotiation  of  the 
Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1925; 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  close  co-operation  and 
collaboration  in  the  development  of  their  respective  economies  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  resources  and 
the  maximum  development  of  mutually  advantageous  trade; 

Taking  into  account  the  urgent  economic  development  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  countries  and  the  key  importance  of  trade 
to  the  raising  of  their  standards  of  living  and  the  progressive 
development  of  their  economies; 

Taking  into  account  the  common  interest  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Canada  in  ensuring  a  fair  and  remun¬ 
erative  return  at  stable  prices  for  exports  of  primary  products  of 
particular  interest  to  them  and  the  urgent  need  of  these  countries 
to  diversify  their  exports: 

Antigua,  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Honduras,  Canada, 

Dominica,  Grenada,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  Saint  Kitts- 

Nevis -Anguilla,  Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent,  Trinidad  and 

Tobago  agree  as  follows: 

1.  To  examine  the  1925  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement 
in  detail  with  a  view  to  its  further  amendment  or  re¬ 
negotiation  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  trade  negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

2.  To  continue  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of 
1925  in  force,  ad  interim,  subject  to  the  following: 

i)  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  and  the  provisions  of  the 
GATT,  the  obligations  of  the  Agreement,  after 
consultation,  may  be  waived. 
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ii)  Canada  will  consult  with  the  Commonwealth  countries 
of  the  Caribbean  before  concluding  any  agreement  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  margins  of  preference  bound  under  the 
Agreement  and  to  take  such  reductions  into  account 
in  any  renegotiation  of  the  Agreement. 

iii)  The  direct  shipment  requirements  of  Article  VII 
are  waived. 

iv)  Part  II  of  the  Agreement  relating  to  steamship 

services  is  recognized  as  being  no  longer  in  effect. 

3.  To  consult  upon  request  with  respect  to  measures  to 

encourage  economic  development  which  might  substantially 
affect  the  trading  interests  of  the  other  parties,  with 
a  view  to  avoiding  possible  damage  to  those  trading 
interests  and  to  achieving  the  best  use  of  resources, 
taking  into  account  the  scope  for  regional  co-operation. 

k.  To  consult  and  co-operate  on  tourism  and  in  establishing 
or  improving  transportation,  communications  and  other 
facilities  designed  to  promote  mutually  beneficial  trade 
and  other  exchanges . 

5.  To  work  together  in  international  commodity  discussions 
and  arrangements,  and  particularly  to  seek  to  secure  and 
maintain  an  appropriate  and  effective  price  range  under 
a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  which  will  be 
remunerative  to  producers  and  equitable  to  consumers . 

6.  To  endeavour  to  revive  the  banana  trade  and  to  bring 
about  increased  sales  of  bananas  to  Canada  from  the 
Commonwealth  countries  of  the  Caribbean. 

7.  To  seek  to  secure  acceptable  conditions  of  access  for 
wheat  in  world  markets  in  order  to  bring  about  increased 
trade  at  prices  which  will  be  remunerative  to  efficient 
producers  and  fair  to  consumers,  taking  into  account 
world  food  needs . 

8.  The  Commonwealth  countries  of  the  Caribbean  undertake  in 
the  development  of  local  flour  mills  to  provide  fair  and 
equal  opportunities  for  the  Canadian  industry  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  their  development  and  for  Canada  to  have  a  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  to  supply  the  wheat  requirements 

of  such  new  mills . 
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9.  The  Commonwealth  countries  of  the  Caribbean  undertake  to 
ensure  that  Canadian  exporters  of  salted  cod  are  given  a 
fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  supply  the  market  requirements 
at  prices  which  will  be  remunerative  to  efficient  producers 
and  fair  to  consumers. 

10.  To  accord  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  individuals  and 
enterprises  of  the  other  parties. 

11.  Canada  undertakes  to  require  that  the  origin  and  Canadian 
content  of  any  ram  marketed  in  Canada  be  clearly  marked 
and  to  use  its  good  offices  with  the  provincial  authorities 
to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  rum  from  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  countries. 

12.  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  to  establish  a  Commonwealth 
Caribbean-Canada  Trade  and  Economic  Committee  to  consult  on 
trade,  financial  and  related  matters,  which  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  at  ministerial  or  senior  official  level  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

In  respect  of  those  territories  for  which  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  has  a  responsibility  in  these  matters,  this  Protocol  is  being 
signed  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies . 
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Ottawa  4,  July  4,  1968. 


Mr.  Lionel  A.  Mitchell, 

University  of  Alberta, 

Faculty  of  Business  Administration, 

Henry  Marshall  Tory  Building, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Mitchell: 

This  refers  to  your  letter  of  June  24th  regarding  Canada- 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  relations  and  your  proposed  thesis  on  the 
subject . 


I  am  attaching  copies  of  D.B.S.  statistics  showing  Canadian 
imports  from  and  exports  to  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  for  the  years 
1966  and  1967.  You  will  note  that  while  Canadian  exports  to  the  region 
last  year  increased  by  almost  6%  over  1966  to  $108.2  million,  imports 
remained  static  at  $89  million.  One  reason  for  this  of  course  is  the 
extremely  wide  range  of  Canadian  export  items  to  the  area  as  compared 
to  the  relatively  limited  product  range  (mainly  agricultural  and  mineral) 
imported  by  Canada  from  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  This  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  relative  weights  of  the  extracts  attached  to  this 
letter. 


You  asked  whether  there  had  been  any  further  developments 
following  on  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean-Canada  Conference  in  July, 

1966.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trade  and  Economic  Committee  established 
at  that  Conference  was  held  in  St.  Lucia  in  January-February,  1967, 
essentially  to  review  and  bring  forward  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  expected  that  the  second  meeting  will  take  place  in  early  1969 . 
Work  continues  on  the  areas  earmarked  for  special  attention  at  the 
Conference  including  free  trade,  shipping,  measures  to  facilitate 
West  Indian  exports  of  sugar,  rum  and  bananas,  and  other  initiatives  to 
develop  further  trade  and  economic  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean. 
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One  important  recent  development  which  cuts  across  the  full 
range  of  our  relations  with  the  area  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  (CARIFTA)  on  May  1,  1968.  To  date 
Guyana,  Trinidad.  Barbados  and  Antigua  are  full  members,  while  the  West 
Indian  Associate  States  including  St.  Vincent  and  Montserrat  are 
expected  to  join  momentarily.  Jamaica,  who  had  originally  indicated  a 
willingness  to  join  CARIFTA,  delayed  entry  following  her  withdrawal  from 
the  Caribbean  Development  Bank.  The  Jamaican  Parliament  recently  gave 
approval  to  a  resolution  empowering  the  government  to  seek  membership 
in  CARIFTA. 

Despite  some  possible  adverse  effects  for  Canadian  exports 
(as  a  result  of  reverse  preferences  and  possible  extention  of  import 
restrictions),  a  successful  implementation  of  CARIFTA  could  represent 
an  important  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  single  viable  economic  unit 
in  the  region.  This  would  in  turn  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
obligations  undertaken  by  Canada  at  the  1966  Conference  to  develop  and 
review,  where  necessary,  our  economic  and  trade  agreement  relations  with 
the  Commonwealth  Caribbean. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  above  comments  and  attachments  useful 
in  the  preparation  of  your  thesis. 


Yours  faithfully, 


Ends . 


R,  B.  Nickson, 

Chief,  Commonwealth  Division, 
Office  of  Trade  Relations . 
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AGREEMENT  ESTABLISHING 
THE  CARIBBEAN  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  SIGNATORY  TERRITORIES— 

SHARING  a  common  determination  to  fulfil  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean 
Territories  for  full  employment  and  improved  living  standards; 

CONSCIOUS  that  these  goals  can  most  rapidly  be  attained  by  the 
optimum  use  of  available  human  and  other  resources  and  by  accelerated, 
co-ordinated  and  sustained  economic  development; 

AWARE  that  the  broadening  of  domestic  markets  through  the 
elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  between  the  Territories  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  such  development; 

CONVINCED  that  such  elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  can  best 
be  achieved  by  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  free  trade  area  which 
will  contribute  to  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  viable  economic  community 
of  Caribbean  Territories; 

MINDFUL  of  the  different  levels  of  development  attained  by  the 
Territories  of  the  Caribbean; 

HAVE  AGREED  as  follows:  — 


Source:  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  Caribbean  Free  Trade 
Association:  Text  Consolidating  the  Provisions  of  the  Principal  Agree¬ 

ment  and  the  Supplementary  Agreement  (Port  of  Spain,  25~th  March,  1968), 
PP.  4-5,  12,  and  26-27. 
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ARTICLE  1  -  Association 
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1.  An  Association  to  be  called  the  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The  Association")  is  hereby  established. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  Association,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Member 
Territories"  shall  be  the  Territories  on  behalf  of  the  Governments 
of  which  this  Agreement  is  ratified  in  accordance  with  Article  31 
and  such  other  Territories  as  participate  therein  by  virtue  of 
paragraph  1  of  Article  32,  and  for  the  purposes  hereof,  "Territories" 
includes  sovereign  states  internationally  recognised. 

3.  The  institutions  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Council  and  such 
organs  as  are  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  28. 

4.  The  Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  shall  operate  over  the  areas 
of  the  Member  Territories  collectively  called  the  Caribbean  Free 
Trade  Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The  Area"). 

ARTICLE  2  -  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be — 

a.  to  promote  the  expansion  and  diversification  of  trade  in  the 
area  of  the  Association; 

b.  to  secure  that  trade  between  Member  Territories  takes  place  in 
conditions  of  fair  competition; 

c.  to  encourage  the  balanced  and  progressive  development  of  the 
economies  of  the  Area  in  keeping  with  paragraphs  3  to  10  of  the 
Resolution  adopted  at  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Heads  of 
Government  of  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Countries  and  set  out  in 


Annex  A; 
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d.  to  foster  the  harmonious  development  of  Caribbean  trade  and 
its  liberalization  by  the  removal  of  barriers  to  it; 

e.  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  free  trade  are  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Member  Territories . 

ARTICLE  3  -  Exclusion  from  this  Agreement 
The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
and  obligations  under  any  agreements  entered  into  by  any  of  the  Parties 
to  this  Agreement  before  the  effective  date  hereof  and  notified  to  the 
Council: 

Provided,  however,  that  each  Party  shall  take  any  steps  at 
its  disposal  which  are  necessary  to  reconcile  the  provisions  of  any  of 
such  agreements  with  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

Provided  further  that,  in  case  of  any  non-observance  of  any 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  on  the  part  of  a  Member  Territory  pursuant 
to  its  exemption  in  that  behalf  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Article,  any  other  Member  Territory  which  considers  that  it 
would  enjoy  any  benefit  under  this  Agreement  but  for  such  exemption 
may,  if  no  satisfactory  settlement  is  reached  between  the  Member 
Territories  concerned,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Council,  which  may,  by 
majority  decision,  authorise  any  Member  Territory  to  suspend  to  the 
first-mentioned  Member  Territory  the  application  of  such  obligations 
under  this  Agreement  as  the  Council  considers  meet,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  report  of  such  committee  (if  any)  as  may  have  been  constituted 
in  accordance  with  Article  27  to  examine  the  matter,  and  paragraphs  2 
and  5  of  Article  26  shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  in  the  case  of  any 
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reference  under  this  proviso  as  they  apply  in  the  case  of  a  reference 
under  paragraph  1  of  Article  26c 

ARTICLE  13  -  Quantitative  Import  Restrictions 

1.  Subject  to  anything  to  the  contrary  in  any  agricultural  marketing 
arrangements  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  Annex  A  and  laid  down 
in  a  Protocol  between  the  Parties  to  this  Agreement,  a  Member 
Territory  shall  not  apply  any  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports 
of  goods  from  any  other  part  of  the  Area. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  "Quantitative  restric¬ 
tions"  means  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  imports  into  any 
Member  Territory  from  any  other  part  of  the  Area  whether  made 
effective  through  quotas,  import  licences  or  other  measures  with 
equivalent  effect,  including  administrative  measures  and  require¬ 
ments  restricting  import. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  prevent  any  Member  Territory 
from  taking  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  evasion,  of 
any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  which  it  applies  to  imports  from 
territories  outside  the  Area. 

ARTICLE  14  -  Quantitative  Export  Restrictions 
1.  Subject  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  13,  a  Member  Territory 
shall  not  apply  any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  exports  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Area,  whether  made  effective  through  quotas  or 
export  licences  or  other  measures  with  equivalent  effect. 
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2.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  prevent  any  Member  Territory 
from  taking  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  evasion,  of 
any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  which  it  applies  to  exports  to 
territories  outside  the  Area. 

ARTICLE  15  -  General  Exceptions 

Provided  that  such  measures  are  not  used  as  a  means  of  arbi¬ 
trary  or  unjustifiable  discriminations  between  Member  Territories,  or 
as  a  disguised  restriction  on  the  inter-territorial  trade  of  the  Area, 
nothing  in  Articles  13  and  14  shall  prevent  the  adoption  or  enforcement 
by  any  Member  Territory  of  measures— 

a.  necessary  to  protect  public  morals; 

b.  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  disorder  or  crime; 

c.  necessary  to  protect  human,  animal,  or  plant  life  or  health; 

d.  necessary  to  secure  compliance  with  laws  or  regulations 
relating  to  customs  enforcement,  or  to  the  classification, 
grading  or  marketing  of  goods,  or  to  the  operation  of  mono¬ 
polies  by  means  of  state  enterprises  or  enterprises  given 
exclusive  or  special  privileges. 
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ANNEX  A 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  FOURTH  HEADS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CONFERENCE  ON  REGIONAL  INTEGRATION 

Free  Trade  should  be  introduced  with  respect  to  all  intra 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  trade  by  1st  May,  1968,  subject  to  a  list  of 
reserved  commodities  which  would  be  freed  within  a  five-year  period 
for  the  more-developed  countries  and  within  a  ten-year  period  for  the 
less-developed  countries;  subject  to  special  provisions  for  appeal  by 
a  less-developed  Territory  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Free  Trade 
Area  for  further  extension  in  any  case  where  serious  injury  may  be 
done  to  a  territorial  industry. 

2.  The  Governments  should  approach  the  task  of  freeing  of 
trade,  by  using  the  CARIFTA  Agreement  as  a  basis  with  suitable  modifi¬ 
cations  . 

3.  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Countries  shall  immediately 
take  steps  to  initiate  studies  to  determine  whether  the  objective  of 
achieving  trade  expansion  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  member  states 
can  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a  common  external  tariff  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

4.  The  principle  should  be  accepted  that  certain  industries 
may  require  for  their  economic  operation  the  whole  or  a  large  part 

of  the  entire  regional  market  protected  by  a  common  external  tariff  or 
other  suitable  instrument.  The  location  of  such  industries  and  the 
criteria  to  be  applied  in  respect  thereof,  as  well  as  the  implementation 
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of  the  principle  accepted  above,  should  be  the  subject  of  immediate 
study — such  study  to  have  special  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
relatively  less-developed  countries. 

5.  Subject  to  existing  commitments  a  regional  policy  of 
incentives  to  industry  should  be  adopted  as  early  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  studies  mentioned  in  Resolution  7  below,  bearing  in  mind  the 
special  needs  of  the  less-developed  countries  for  preferential  treat¬ 
ment,  such  as  soft  loans. 

6.  Marketing  agreements  for  an  agreed  list  of  agricultural 
commodities  should  be  sought  to  come  into  effect  at  the  same  time  as  the 
commencement  of  free  trade  and  the  territories  in  the  region  should 
examine  the  possibility  of  restricting  imports  from  extra-regional 
sources  of  agricultural  products  that  are  produced  within  the  region 
and  are  available  for  satisfying  regional  demand. 

7.  The  principle  of  seeking  to  establish  more  industries  in 
the  less-developed  countries  should  be  accepted  and  the  ECLA  Secretariat 
should  be  asked  to  undertake  feasibility  studies  immediately  with  a  view 
to  identifying  industries  which  should  be  located  in  the  less-developed 
countries  and  to  devising  special  measures  for  securing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  industries  in  these  countries.  These  studies  should  be 
submitted  to  governments  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  commencement 
of  free  trade. 

8.  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Countries  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  and  improve  regional,  carriers  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
goods  and  services  within  the  region. 
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9.  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  Countries  should  agree  to 
negotiate  with  the  Shipping  Conference  the  Rationalisation  of  freight 
rates  on  extra-regional  traffic. 

10.  The  ECLA  Secretariat  for  the  Caribbean  should  be  asked  to 
undertake  a  number  of  studies,  for  example,  studies  on  the  harmonizing 
of  incentives  and  the  feasibility  of  establishing  certain  regional 
industries . 

11.  A  Committee  of  Ministers  should  be  set  up  immediately, 
functioning  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Heads  of  Government  Conference, 
with  general  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  Area. 


